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6 L-\|£/ You don’t have to “baby” a Ford — it “babies” you! The Auto- 
H ¢ A matic Ride Control, for example, has a wonderful way of getting 
rid of bumps before they get to you—and you'll find that’s the best 
comfort news in years! And when you round a curve you do it on 
the level... with less tilt and side sw ay! 








“Tight-spot” parking is easy as 
pie with Ford’s new steering. There’s 
more “turn” to the wheels and they’re 
easier to turn. And, on straightaways, 


the car almost steers itself. 





Traffic driving couldn’t be simpler 


> : 
yer Ford’s foam-rubber cushioned You can really see the world 
than Fordomatic makes it. nis most > ra : ; . A 
. ‘“< ee seats, front and rear, are 3 big pas- through that big curved one-piece 
modern of all the ““automatics” gives : : : a REE : ; 
sengers wide and sofa-soft .. . still windshield! And to match, there’s a 
the power you want when you want : ; 
; ae another big, wonderful reason why car-wide rear window ... an added 
it because it shifts for you... better : . : ‘ : : 
jer the Ford handles you with care. safety feature you'll appreciate. 
than you could do by hand! : . . 
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For power that says “yes” when you say 


Fordomatic, Overdrive, two-tone colors on 


20” Ford offe rs your choice of two high- Customline Sedan and white sidewall tires 
f - S optional at extra cost. Equipment, accessories 
compression power plants—the famous | 10-h.p. and trim subject to change without notice. 


Strato-Star V-8 and the all-new 101-h.p. 


Mileage Maker Six. Take your choice and get \| @ uf 
the Automatic Power Pilot that gives high- 
compression performance on “regular.” 
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Let’s keep the record straight 


There has been too much loose talk about prices, 
wages, dividends, taxes. Let’s see. 

Compare 1939 (the last normal year before 
the war) to 1951 (the last year for which there 
are figures). 


Prices have gone up 86% 
Weekly earnings of 

production workers up 172% 
Dividends of corporations up 148% 
Federal Taxes up 843% 


WARNER : 
SWASEY 


OTTIP DTA 
NE Vod ab 0 att Mole) t-) 
Textile 
EY) abtatta4 


By the use of more efficient machines, indus- 
try has been able to increase wages twice as 
much as prices have risen, and has increased divi- 
dends to its millions of owners. If you don’t 
feel that much better off, put the blame where 
it belongs . . . on taxes. Authorities say 10 
billion dollars could be cut out of those taxes 
without affecting government safety or service 
a particle. 


Remember the figures. Just for the record. 








Sources: Tax Foundation; U. S. Department of 
Labor; Annual Report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and The Budget for the Fiscal Year, 1953. 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS, AND TAPPING MACHINES 








The March of the News 





Also showing. By last week, the sound 
and fury of the U.S. presidential cam- 
paign had reached such a din that a visi- 
tor from another world might get the 
idea it was the only thing happening on 
this earth. 

But tucked away here and there—off 
the main stream of the campaign—other 
events were taking place Just for 
instance: 


Housewarming. The United Nations 
Assembly—nearing its seventh birthday 
—moved into new headquarters in New 
York City .. . The delegates met for the 
first time in a 68-million-dollar building 
so impressive and decorative that it 
seemed to muffle the peace organization’s 
usual quarrels—on opening day, at least. 

Delegate Lester B. Pearson, of Canada, 
described the new home of the U.N. as 
“breath-taking” A woman visitor, 
walking through the hushed corridors, 
remarked to a companion, “My! Ain’t it 
gorgeous?” A less enthusiastic de- 
liveryman, who hurried in with a pack- 
age for somebody, hurried away again 
with the observation, “It’s like a union 
meeting” . . . He didn’t explain. 

In the Assembly hall—where almost 
anything can start an argument among 
nations—the walls are thoughtfully deco- 
rated with murals described as “non- 
objective”—another way of saying they 
don’t mean anything. 

The hall is equipped with all sorts of 
gadgets, from a new translating system 
to an electric switch that raises and low- 
ers the lectern to accommodate short or 
tall debaters. . . . On the first day, one 
speaker pushed the “down” button by 
mistake and gained inches before the 
eyes of the startled delegates. 

There is another new piece of equip- 
ment: an automatic stop watch for the 


convenience of U.N. orators . . . Its 
exact purpose is a bit obscure—since the 
U.N. has no limit on debate . . . And 


the stop watch stops after 45 minutes— 


which would just be warm-up time for 
some of the speeches the delegates have 
heard (and made) in their day. 

But there was no such oratory on open- 
ing day . Things were so quiet not 
a single Soviet delegate walked out. 


Serenade for votes. During a political 
rally at the City Hall in New Britain, 
Conn., Mayor John L. Sullivan told Pres- 
ident Harry Truman he could make a lot 
of Democratic votes by playing the piano 
—whereupon pianist Truman sat down 
at a spinet and entertained the crowd 
with a few bars of “The Black Hawk 
Waltz.” 


Bystander. General of the Army George 
C. Marshall returned to America from 
a six weeks’ trip to Europe last week— 
and made news by being practically the 
only man in the United States who didn’t 
want to discuss the presidential cam- 
paign . . . His only comment on politics: 

“My father was a Democrat. My 
mother was a Republican. I’m an Episco- 
palian. I have never voted . . . and I'm 
not voting this time.” 


Not funny. You can usually get a laugh 
anywhere this side of the Iron Curtain by 
telling the latest joke about Russia's 
“firsts’—the long string of American in- 
ventions Moscow claims as its own. 

Last week, Army Secretary Frank 
Pace, Jr., offered some sobering advice 
—that it might be wise to stop treating 
Soviet science as a laughing matter. 

“We deceive ourselves,” he said, 
“when we assume that American science 
American know-how and American edu- 
cation are so far ahead of other powers 
that we can take this lead for granted. 

. The gap may be closing. 

“Evidence is appearing that the Com- 
munists have made tremendous strides 
in laboratory development, research pro- 
grams and generally in their scien- 
tific potential.” 
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NEW “FRONT PORCH OF THE NATION 


Television has brought campaigning a long way from 
1920, when candidates campaigned from the front porch 
of their homes. Today, presidential candidates simply 
step before the television cameras and are seen and 
heard by many millions of people. 


The first intercity network television broadcast using 
today’s methods took place between New York and 
Philadelphia, only seven years ago. In the relatively short 
period since then, the Bell System has expanded its tele- 
vision network from coast to coast...so that 99% of 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


the country’s television sets can receive the same pro- 
gram at the same time. 

Such development, at such a pace, requires great 
investments of effort, ingenuity and money. Radio-relay 
and coaxial cable routes have to be built. Special equip- 
ment has to be designed, and special personnel trained 
to install, maintain and operate it. 


Yet the cost of the service is low. Bell System charges, 
for use of its intercity network facilities, average about 
10 cents a mile for a half hour. 








Whispers 


Allies Press for War End . . . Democrats Cross Off 
Farm States . . . Cutler as Ike’s Treasury Chief? 


Dean Acheson, U.S. Secretary of 
State, is under growing pressure from 
allies to give in to Communists on the 
prisoner-of-war issue in the hope of 
getting an early truce in Korea. Mr. 
Acheson, to date, is resisting. 


x * 


It is the conclusion of top U. S. strate- 
gists that if this country gave Com- 
munists what they want in a deal on 
prisoners of war they then would find 
other reasons for avoiding a truce. 
War in Korea, as now fought, is set 
down as an operation that offers net 
advantages to world Communism. 


xk 


Dwight Eisenhower realized $115,- 
000 less than the lowest estimate of 
what he was supposed to have re- 
ceived from his book, “Crusade in Eu- 
rope.” The minimum reported figure 
had been $750,000. He got $635,000, 
of which taxes took $158,750. 


ee . 


Members of Congress are prepared to 
turn a very cold shoulder to all pro- 
posals that men in politics make pub- 
lic disclosure of personal details of 
their finances. The idea is getting 
around that it is wrong for anybody 
to have any money. 


x * * 


A poll in California shows that Re- 
publicans feel campaigning by Sena- 
tor Robert Taft has helped, not hurt, 
the Eisenhower chances of winning. 


x * * 


Robert Cutler, Boston banker, is in 
line for the job of Secretary of the 
Treasury if Eisenhower wins. Cutler 
is emerging as the right-hand man for 
the General. 


&- ee & 


Stephen Mitchell, Chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, ran 
into acute difficulties in raising money 
needed for the Stevenson campaign. A 
secret meeting held in Springfield led 
to a decision that stress had to be put 


on optimism, and a feel of victory, 
in order to encourage larger contribu- 
tions from businessmen who have 
dealings with Government. 


x «rk 


At least one indictment growing out 
of ‘he Communist issue, recommended 
by the Justice Department staff, is 
being held up until after the election. 
Pressure is intense to try to keep this 
issue quiet. 
ke kw * 

Thomas E. Dewey, New York Gov- 
ernor and twice the Republican can- 
didate for President, is privately con- 
fident that the 45 electoral votes of 
New York State will go for Eisen- 


hower this year. Dewey’s effective or- 
ganization is working hard. 


ee 


Adlai Stevenson is told, even by some 
Southern leaders who oppose him, 
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that he will get the electoral vote of 
the South this year. Dwight Eisen. 
hower has gambled on cracking the 
Solid South by campaigning but is 
told he should not be surprised if he 
tails to get electoral votes there, 


&- 2 ® 


Campaign strategists for the Demo. 
crats, in their private appraisals, 
are crossing off ail farm States from 
Ohio to Colorado, except for Illinois 
and Minnesota. Farmers are found in 
large numbers to be moving to the 
Republican side. 


xek 


Democratic strategy in closing days 
of the campaign is to hold the South 
and Border States, except for Mary- 
land, then concentrate on New York, 
Pennsylvania and Illinois to provide 
the votes needed to win. Any other 
States picked up are to be a cushion. 


x * 


President Truman already is receiv- 
ing offers, involving pay in big fig- 
ures, to write and lecture after leav- 
ing the White House. Mr. Truman 
now is well-fixed financially, Mar- 
garet has demonstrated her ability to 
make a living, and there is no special 
pressure to get out and work hard 
after next January 20. The first thing 
the President wants is a trip to Eu- 
rope, where he is very popular. 


* & & 


The President is a little annoyed by 
growing criticism of U.S. abroad 
from countries that have had large 
dollar aid. It is dawning upon high 
officials that gifts of money do not al- 
ways buy friendships. 


x * * 


Some U.S. Senators are eying the 
sale by Britain of sizable blocks of 
U.S. securities, with unsettling effect 
on the stock market. The opinion is 
being heard that if the British have 
large holdings in the United States 
then they may be less in need of aid 
than Congress has been led to belie 
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B.E Goodrich 


# THE southeastern part of the 
country you'll see the trucks and 
trailers of Dixon and Tom-A-Toe, Inc., 
of Memphis, Tennessee. These units 
haul tomatoes from the fields to the 
company’s plant where they are 
packed, then deliver them at high 
speeds to wholesale warehouses. 

Truck tire dependability is an im- 
portant factor in transporting highly 
perishable tomatoes. This company uses 
B. F. Goodrich tires, reports that tire 
failures have been cut to an absolute 
Minimum. Tire costs run only one- 
tenth of a cent per mile. A high rate 
of recappability is partly responsible. 
The company gets as many as 4 recaps 
and 30,000 miles per recap. 

The reason for this recappability lies 


H. L. West examines tire tread while Dixon and Tom-A-Toe Manager A. S. Taylor watches. 


How trucker slashes tire costs, 
gets aS many as 4 recaps 


under the tread rubber — the exclusive 
nylon shock shield. This BFG develop- 
ment protects the tire body from 
smashing road shock and bruises. 
Under impact, layers of strong nylon 
cords stretch together to give truckers 
this four-way saving: 

(1) more recappable tires and more 
miles per recap (2) greater average 
mileage (3) increased bruise resistance 
(4) less danger of tread separation. 

The nylon shock shield is found in 
all truck tires of 8 or more plies. 

There’s a complete line of BFG 
tires to meet all your needs. See your 
B. F. Goodrich retailer. You'll find his 
address under Tires in the Yellow 
Pages of your telephone book. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 
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New G-E Rapid Start lamp needs 
no starter, cuts maintenance 


IN THE NEW RAPID START lamp circuit G-E has been 
able to eliminate the starter required in standard lamps to 
pre-heat the cathode. For that reason, maintenance is even 
easier, more economical than before. 


This new General Electric Rapid Start lamp was made 
possible by two G-E developments: an improved triple-coil 
vathode that replaces the double coil in standard fluores- 
cent lamps, and a Rapid Start ballast. Together, they give 


This is better... 


General Electric Rapid Start lamps almost instant starting 
and smooth, simple operation. 


G-E Rapid Start fluorescent lamps are rapidly becoming 
available. Many leading fluorescent lighting fixture manu- 
facturers are incorporating the new lamps and ballasts in 
their latest equipment. These two newest developments of 
G-E research are another reason why you can expect the 
best value from General Electric fluorescent lamps. 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@) ELECTRIC 
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Newsgrann Washington, D. C. 


With only a few days to go, polls suggest this: 

Stevenson is coming up. He's gaining as undecided do their deciding. 

Eisenhower is holding fairly well. He still has the edge. 

The “feel” of Stevenson gains comes as wavering ends for many, as more 
people make up their minds. Waverers, often, had been Democrats who were in a 
mood to make a switch but who finally decided they were still Democrats. 


Maybe the Gallup-poll trend will help to show what's going on. 

Ike, starting in August, was 47, then rose to 55, then fell off to 50, the 
latest. He is holding around that level, apparently, in the October polling. 

Adlai started at 41, then fell to 39, then fell again to 38. Now he is 
rising as the group of undecided voters begin to make up their minds. 

Undecided started at 12, fell to 8, then rose again to 12, then fell. 

Gallup is one of many polls. They all show about the same trend. They 
indicate that Stevenson, to win, must make a real sprint at the last. 


Now to see what it was four years ago on the same poll: 

Truman 37, then 39, then 40, finally 44.5. He polled more than that. 

Dewey was 48, 46.5, 46 and finally 49.5. He fell short of that. 

This time, unless all polls are wrong, Stevenson will need to make as 
Strong a finish as Truman did, or stronger. Also, Eisenhower is running stronger 
than Dewey ran and will have to slip badly to lose. 

Ike has the best chance of all Republicans since 1928. 


There is this basis for rising optimism among Democrats: 

Adlai probably starts with 167 electoral votes, Ike with none sure. That's 
167 out of 531 total, or 167 out of the 266 needed to win. 

Ike must get 266 of 364 votes outside the Solid South and Border States. 
Adlai needs to get only 99 out of those 364 votes. Ike, to simplify his job, has 
tried to crack the South, but he cannot have any assurance that he has. 

On paper, with bare figures, it looks easy for the Democrats. 


Now you try to find the 99 votes to add to 167 to get 266 needed. 

The West, excluding California, Oregon, Colorado, would give 35. That 
leaves 64 to go. Massachusetts and Rhode Island are 20, leaving 44 to go. 

New York, with 45 votes, could put it over. California, with 32, would not 
be enough. Add Illinois, however, with 27, and it would be in the bag. 

The point is that, if a Democratic tide is running, it's easy for the 
Democratic candidate to win in a sweep. But, if a tide is not running, then the 




















(over) 





NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-~ (Continued) 


same factors that would give New York and Pennsylvania to the Republicans woul@ 
give them California and Ohio and Illinois and other big States, too. 
Evidence of a Democratic tide, as of now, is lacking. 
Instead, on a basis of cold, factual analysis, the signs point the other 
You get a detailed size-up of the prospect on page 13. 


War isn't suddenly to end, giving Democrats a big closing boost. 

War trend, instead, is toward more activity, bigger operations. 

War in Korea, on balance, is appraised by Communists as a net gain, a 
powerful propaganda weapon, a means, too,. of keeping China in line. 

A real truce, peace, seems as remote as ever. The idea was around that 
Dean Acheson had a peace rabbit to pull out of his hat. He didn't have. 

War is the issue that has the party in power stumped just now. 








Business, really, couldn't be much better than it is. 

Industry is pouring out a flood of goods. Jobs are plentiful at high WAgeS, 
Trade is active and rising. Building is at a high level. 

Price inflation, however, is absent. Prices are stable to lower. 

The picture, at election time, is one of the very best of times. 

Yet people are not happy. There is worry about what's ahead, worry that 
prosperity is fleeting, artificial, personal worry about sons at war. 

If good times alone decided elections, Democrats would be in. 











Farmers, however, are starting to feel a squeeze. Farm prices are off more 
than prices of things farmers buy. Boom in farming is about over. 

Housewives, often, are feeling a squeeze, too. White-collar workers, 
millions of them, have had their income lag behind living-cost rises. They are 
unhappy. Organized wage earners are the big gainers. They're not the majority 
of all workers, however, and they feel war at home, too. 

Old people, retired, are squeezed. Government workers are, too. It will 
be sometime in 1953 when things shift, when cost of living starts down and 
groups that have been squeezed start to make gains. It's to be 1953, likewise, 
when jobs become harder to find. Maybe near midyear. 

Inflation is burned out. Mild deflation may be approaching. 


























Stock-market upset doesn't yet suggest a big bear market. 

Stocks, in some industries, have been in a downtrend for some time. 
Earnings outlook for some groups is not too clear. Prices of stocks, in some 
others, might have moved ahead too fast to be justified by earning prospects. 

British selling, sizable in some oil-company stocks, is described not as 
liquidation, but as part of a shifting operation. The British have very big 
profits on some American investments and probably are taking them. 











Tax cut on 1953 corporation income will help companies that now are hit 
hard by excess-profits tax. That tax is listed for a cut in half. 
Excess profits, however, tend to disappear if times get harder. 





Price cuts on autos are starting--small at first. Auto industry in 1953 
faces intense competition. Appliances, too, are to be Superabundant. It's to 
take effort next year to sell the things industry can produce. 
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BLOWOUT-SAFE! PUNCTURE-SAFE! 
THE ONLY 100,000-MILE REUSABLE PROTECTION 


Sequence photograph of a blowout. Car is equipped with New LifeGuard Safety Tubes 


a 
Blowout occurs here | 


Safe againstall blow- 
outs! Only the Life- 
Guard double air-cham- 
ber principle gives you 
complete safety in any 
blowout emergency! 


= LIFEGUARD 


te. 





If outer chamber 
Rac blows out, inner cham- 
ber still holds enough air to let you come 
to a safe, controlled, straight-line stop. 
In 17 years we know of no case of failure 
of the LifeGuard principle in a blowout! 
Seals its own punctures! If a nail or 
other object penetrates, the puncture- 
sealant automatically fills the hole, seals 


it up without loss of air pressure. 


And these tubes hold air more than 5 
times longer than natural-rubber tubes. 


Costs less because it’s re-usable! This 
is the only protection against both blow- 
outs and punctures that doesn’t wear out 
when your tires wear out. 

You can re-use your LifeGuard Safety 
Tubes in at least 3 sets of tires. You 
spread their cost over 100,000 miles or 
more of blowout-safe, puncture-safe driv- 
ing. You save 20% to 43° per wheel! 

You can install New LifeGuard Safety 
Tubes in your present tires. See your 
Goodyear dealer today. 





Tire still holds enough air for a safe, controlled, straight-line stop! 





Your smartest buy of all is a set of 
Goodyear tires with New LifeGuard Safe- 
ty Tubes. No other tires give you the 
same comfort, safety and mileage as 
Goodyears. No wonder more people ride 
on Goodyear tires than on any other kind. 


NEW LIFEGUARD SAFETY TUBES 


v GOODSYEAR 


LifeGuard, T. M.——The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 





Be ready with Frigidaire Air Conditioning 
before Gummer Drag’ hits next year! 


Production— administrative efficiency — sales, too, are 
given a hard time by hot, humid spring and summer 
weather. Frigidaire Self-Contained Air Conditioners give 
you the answer to this problem—at a surprisingly rea- 
sonable cost. Now’s the time to get the facts —to install 
Frigidaire air conditioning where it’s needed —to be 
ready when next summer blasts a hot, sticky path into 
your plant, office or store. 


Attractively designed to complement lobbies, offices or 
reception rooms, ruggedly built to “stand up” in manu- 
facturing areas, these efficient units do wonderful things 
to air at very low cost—cool it, filter it, refresh and cir- 
culate it—dehumidify it, make it pleasantly, healthfully 
comfortable. 


Available now in three compact sizes, Frigidaire Self- 
Contained Air Conditioners may be installed singly or 
in multiple to meet a wide range of requirements. They 
occupy minimum valuable floor and wall space, and have 
very low noise level. Installation is simple and inex- 
pensive, since the units may be located directly in the 
conditioned space, without elaborate air duct systems. 


Manufacturers, executives and businessmen everywhere 
call Frigidaire air conditioning a profitable investment 
— point to substantial dividends in the form of increased 
employee efficiency, less employee turnover and lost 
time, and increased summer sales. 


Don't wait for summer to hit! Call your Frigidaire 
Dealer now for an immediate survey of your air con- 
ditioning needs, or write Frigidaire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


FRIGIDAIRE #6 


Dependable Air Conditioning and Refrigeration Products 
for Stores, Offices, Institutions and Industrial Plants 


EASY TO INSTALL IN OFFICE OR PLANT! 


Drafting room— where Frigidaire Air Con- 
ditioning increases efficiency, cuts down 
employee turnover — prevents smudging 
of mechanical drawings from perspiration, 
dust and soot, or excessive dampness. 


Master gauge room — requires clean, dust- 
free air, controlled temperatures and 
humidity. Frigidaire units prevent ex- 
pansion and contraction of instruments, 
guard against stain and corrosion. 


Plant cafeterias—where employee morale 
and satisfaction jump noticeably when 
Frigidaire Air Conditioners are installed. 
Units pay for themselves in good will 
and efficiency gained. 
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AN ELECTION 
FORECAST 


Prosperity Would Favor 


| _ If war is a factor in the 1952 
n, as it has been in past 
ions, Eisenhower will be the 


_ Good times usually are enough 
“10 save the party in power. But, 
this time, war is the offset that 
will hurt Stevenson. Democrats, 
“not Republicans, are blamed. 
Without war, Stevenson would 
have the edge. 

This is not a prediction based 
on guesswork. It is not an at- 


Dwight Eisenhower is favored, by a 
mixture of history and economic trends, 
to defeat Adlai Stevenson on Novem- 


On 


alone, 


the basis of economic 
applied State by State 


factors 
and re- 


Adlai, but War Throws Edge to Ike 


tempt to say definitely who will 
be the winner. 4t's @ cold, statis- 
tical appraisal of what can be 
expected to happen if political 
history repeats. 

Conclusions set forth here are. - 
those of the economic staff of 
U.S. News & World Report. They 
are based on an economic pro- 
jection of trends as related to 
business conditions, adjusted to 
show what happens when wars 
are on. 


War, however, 
important factor 


is shown to be a very 
in presidential elec- 


ber 4. 

Stevenson, the Democrat, would be 
in line.to win if good times in 1952 had 
not become mixed with war, to dilute 
and reduce their effects upon voters. 

Eisenhower, the Republican, more 
probably is to win instead, because war 

and its political effects more than offset 
the effects of good times. 

These are conclusions of the eco- 
nomic and statistical staff of U.S. News 
& World Report. They are arrived at 
strictly by an analysis of historical voting 
trends as they relate to personal incomes 
of individuals, State by State, and as 
those trends are affected in periods of 
war. 

History of two last war periods indi- 
cates that war hurts the party in power 
regardless of how good times happen to 
be. Conclusions of the analysts are not 
offered as a flat prediction, but as an ob- 
jective appraisal not colored by personal 
preference. 
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lated to voting experience in past elec- 
tions, the indicated result is this: 
Stevenson: 292 electoral votes. 
Eisenhower: 239 electoral votes. 
With 266 votes needed to win, this 
would mean a Stevenson victory by a 
narrow margin of electoral votes. 


THE WAR ISSUE— 
What It Is: 


Draft, touching all homes with 
young men. 

Casualties, a worry for ail with 
youths in service. 

Communism, a focal point of 
resentment, since war is against 
Communists. 

High taxes, a result of war. 

High cost of living, a result of 
war. 


tions. It consistently works against the 
party in power. War in Korea is a real 
war. Casualties exceed 120,000. Draft 
is taking large numbers of youths and 
threatening millions more. War has sent 
taxes to record levels. The cost of living 
has never been so high. There is no end 
to this war in sight, no hope for relief. 
It is a war, too, that people have diffi- 
culty in understanding and a war that 
seems to have some relationship to Com- 
munist influence inside U.S. 

These factors, tied into the record of 
past presidential elections when war was 
threatened, under way, or just ended, 
are regarded by staff analysts as hav- 
ing a definite, although not exactly meas- 
urable, influence against the party in 
power. 

With war treated as only a moderate 
influence, affecting States where the 
Democrats otherwise would get only a 
narrow majority, the election result shifts. 
Democratic margins decline in all States 
under war influence, turning the tide in 
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Good times, traditionally, mean victory for the party in power. 
If this one issue dominates in 1952, the outcome may be this: 
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those States only narrowly Democratic 
in good times. New York and Connecti- 
cut are the most important of these 
States in electoral votes. 

The indicated result, as the analysts 
see it, then is this: 

Eisenhower: 305 electoral votes. 
Stevenson: 226 electoral votes. 

Needed to win are 266 electoral votes, 
so Eisenhower would be elected Presi- 
dent. 

Or to put it another way: 

If Stevenson is given an advantage in 
the relation of vote trends of the past to 
the present situation, and if war is ignored 
as an election factor, the most that the 
Democrats can look forward to is a nar- 
row victory. However, if war is more than 
a moderate factor in this election—as it 
has been in some past elections—then the 
Republicans may find themselves win- 
ning a landslide even in a period when 
good times favor the party in power. 

War and its effects, as a political issue, 
probably are to prove the dominating in- 
fluence in the 1952 election as they have 
been in the past. 

What the outcome of the election may 
be, State by State, is shown in the’ ac- 
companying tables and maps on pages 
14 and 15. Another table, showing the 
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State 


EAST 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 

TOTAL 

MIDWEST 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Nebraska 
Ohio 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Wisconsin 

TOTAL 

BORDER 
Kentucky 
Maryland 
Missouri 





1948 
What Truman- 
Wallace got 
(per cent of 
popular vote) 


50.0 
49.7 
43.1 
5607 
47.6 
48.9 
53.7 
48.7 
585 
38.1 


50.4 
49.9 
52.0 
45.7 
50.3 
59.8 
45.8 
50.8 
47.5 
48.2 
53.2 


58.3 
50.1 
58.4 


Electoral 
vote 


16 


20 
28 


10 


25 


12 
86 





What Stevenson 
probably would get 
(based solely on 
economic factors) 


51.7 
48.5 
42.0 
54.0 
46.0 
48.5 
52.0 
47.5 
56.0 
36.5 


48.0 
46.0 
48.0 
46.0 
48.5 
56.0 
40.0 
47.5 
48.0 
41.0 
48.0 


54.0 
49.3 
53.0 


1952 


Electoral 
vote 


16 


45 


73 


43 


19 
10 
13 


What Stevensos 
actually may get 
vided war is an 
factor (Electoral 


20 


19 
10 


13 
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How Eisenhower Wins if War Issue Is Any Factor 














War, traditionally, works against the party in power, offsetting effect ) 
of good times. If war is a real factor in 1952, outcome may be this: 
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1948 

What Truman- 
Wallace got 
(per cent of 
popular vote) 


62.7 
57.8 


56.0 
52.6 
53.3 
52.5 
56.6 
52.8 
57.0 
49.7 
55.0 
56.8 
52.6 


80.7 
78.8 
65.7 
81.6 
82.4 
97.4 
67.2 
96.2 
62.9 
75.6 
58.6 


Electoral 
vote 
10 
8 
44 


4 
25 
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NoOdo 


1 
23 
1 
88 








What Stevenson 
probably would get 
(based solely on 
economic factors) 


58.0 
55.0 


56.0 
48.7 
51.0 
51.0 
54.5 
55.0 
56.0 
47.5 
54.9 
54.6 
51.0 


80.0 
70.0 
60.0 
80.0 
79.0 
91.0 
66.0 
94.0 
61.0 
70.0 
56.0 


1952 


Electoral 
vote 


Ls) 
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8 
10 
i2 
10 


14 


WW 
24 
12 
128 


What Stevenson 
actually may get pro- 
vided war is an election 
factor (Electoral votes) 


8 
8 
39 
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28 
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10 
12 
10 


14 
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24 
12 
128 
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relation of war to voting trends in past 
periods, is given on page 17. 

The State-by-State outlook is arrived 
at by relating the trend of personal in- 
come per capita in each State to the 
Democratic vote trend in past presi- 
dential elections. This shows that in 
presidential election years, when war is 
not a major influence, the direction of 
the vote for the party in power tends to 
be upward or downward depending upon 
changes in per capita personal income. 
When people feel good, they tend to vote 
against change. Even so, the margin of 
Democratic majority in presidential elec- 
tions has narrowed a good deal since 
1936 when it reached its peak. 

Prosperity is on the side of Steven- 
son. In 1948, when prosperity was ig- 
nored and a victory for Thomas Dewey 
was generally accepted, two professors of 
Cornell University forecast victory for 
Harry Truman. They concluded that, 
when commodity prices and_ building 
activity are rising or high, the party in 
power is very likely to win. 

The professors, F. A. Pearson and W. I. 
Myers, joined this year by a third, L. H. 
Davis, say this: 

“In every one of the 13 elections when 
commodity prices and building were 
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rising or high and the country oozed 
with prosperity, there was no change 
in the party in power. In 1948, for ex- 
ample, prices were high and building 
rising and active. And the almost uni- 
versal prosperity that accompanied high 
prices and high building spelled de- 
feat for the Republican Party and for 
the Gallup, Roper, Fortune and other 
polls.” 

Looking at Nov. 4, 1952, the three 
Cornell professors say: 

“The level of both commodity prices 
and building favors the party in power 
—the Democrats under Candidate Ste- 
venson.” But they leave an “out.” Look- 
ing at commodity prices, they say this: 
“The fly in the Democratic ointment is 
the deflationary trend in commodity 
prices under way since the spring of 
1951.” 

Wer, as a factor on the side of Eisen- 
hower and the Republicans, is not given 
any weight under this formula. Ye. the 
impact of war and its aftermath upon 
presidential elections is indicated clearly 
by the statistics of past elections. The 
relationship is less clearly defined in off- 
year congressional elections, yet it is 
apparent. 

If you study the chart on page 17, 
you get an idea of what war has done 
to elections in the past. 

In 1912, there was no war, times 
were good. Democrats won that year 
against Republicans who were in power 
because the Republican vote was split 
by Theodore Roosevelt and his Bull 
Moose Party. Woodrow Wilson polled 
64.4 per cent of the two-party vote for 
President and had a Congress in which 
Democrats held 69.5 per cent of the 
House seats. 

In 1916, war was in the air. The 
Lusitania had been sunk. There were 
messages to the Kaiser. In the Midwest 
there was opposition to what was con- 
sidered a drift toward war. Business 
was booming, with per capita personal 
income 17.6 per cent above 1915. Yet 
Woodrow Wilson and the Democrats 
barely won the Presidency with 51.7 
per cent of the two-party vote. They 
lost the House. 

In 1920, the war had been won. 
Times were good except in the Middle 
West, where a decline had occurred in 
farm-commodity prices. People, however, 
continued to be resentful about the war 
and its aftermath. The Democrats had 
lost control of Congress in 1918 when 
the war was ending and times were 
booming. In 1920, the Republicans won 
the Presidency by a large majority. 

Then came the World War II period. 

In 1936, incomes were up and times 
better than they had been. There was 
no war. Franklin D. Roosevelt achieved 
his greatest electoral triumph that year. 
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In 1940, war was under way in Eu- 
rope. Draft was in the air at home. 
Moves were being made to aid Britain 
and France. Times were good, with in- 
comes high and rising, prices climbing. 
Roosevelt won again that year, but by 
a sharply reduced majority. He lost 
heavily in the Midwest and Northwest, 
reflecting opposition to war, in spite of 
high commodity prices and good times. 
In 1942, an off year, with a boom under 
way, Democrats polled less than a popu- 
lar majority in congressional elections, 
but held the House by a narrow margin. 
War more than offset the effect of good 
times. 

In 1944, times still were booming. 
Roosevelt won again, but by a narrower 
margin. In 1946, with per capita income 
up, but only slightly, Democrats lost 
Congress as an aftermath of war. A presi- 
dential election would have meant 
Democratic defeat. 

War, on the basis of the voting record, 
worked against the party in power dur- 
ing the Second World War. If the Demo- 
crats had not built their strength so 
greatly in the 1930s, they would have 
been defeated in the 1940s. 

Now another war is under way, with 
Democrats in power. 

In 1950, with that war started, Dem- 
ocrats kept control of Congress, but their 
percentage of popular vote fell to 50.3 
of the total in House elections. In 1952, 
times are good once again, but with some 
spotty situations. Bad breaks have oc- 
curred in prices of meat animals and 
grains. Farmers find that they are being 
squeezed by falling prices for what they 
sell, rising prices for what they buy. 
Farm labor is hard to find. White-collar 
groups often are hurt by the high cost 
of living, too. Only the organized wage 
earners, among big groups,-are much bet- 
ter off, and some of them are lagging. 

lf war is a factor working against 
the party in power as it has worked in the 
past, then war in 1952, on top of other 
issues, will give Eisenhower a victory. 
Region by region, the outlook then be- 
comes this: 

In the East, if good times alone were 
the factor, Stevenson could expect to get 
73 electoral votes, including New York 
and Connecticut. With the Wallace vote 
added, Democrats in 1948 got 53.7 per 
cent of the New York vote. Business in 
1952 is not booming in New York State, 
New York City in particular having 
troubles. Some falling off in the Demo- 
cratic vote is indicated even without war 
as a factor. If war is an influence now as 
it has been before, Stevenson will lose 
New York and Connecticut. That leaves 
the Democrats the 20 electoral votes of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island from 
the East, including New England. Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey went Republican 


in 1948. There is no reason why they 
should go Democratic in 1952. ; 

In the Midwest, the Democrats are 
faced with a probable heavy loss of elec. 
toral vote compared with 1948. In that 
year they got 86 votes from this region. 
The most that is indicated for the Demo- 
crats this time is the 11 of Minnesota if 
war and economic conditions are dom- 
inant. 

Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin and Ohio 
went Democratic in 1948 by the narrow- 
est of popular margins. Farmers were 
convinced that the Republicans had 
something to do with falling farm prices. 
This year, with prices again lower, Re- 
publicans are escaping blame. W ar, too, 
in this region, never has been popular. 
Even if war is not a factor, this section 
is largely lost to Stevenson. 

In the West, Stevenson faces the pros- 
pect of serious losses, too. California is 
the key. It gave Truman and Wallace 
52:6 per cent of the 1948 vote. This year 
the voting trend and change in personal 
income in that State suggest an overturn, 
if people vote their pocketbooks. Add 
war, and California appears definitely 
Republican. Colorado, Idaho and Wyo- 
ming appear to be drifting from the Dem- 
ocrats, too. Declines in cattle prices, 
coupled with war, are deciding factors. 

In the Border States, the Stevenson 
losses will be confined principally to 
votes lost by those States through con- 
gressional reapportionment. Only Mary- 
land looks Republican. 

In the South, the prospect is solidly 
Democratic. Eisenhower is trying to 
crack this block of 128 electoral votes, 
but a near political revolution is required 
if he is to succeed. Nothing in economic 
conditions or in war suggests an over- 
turn. Local. issues might, but they can- 
not be measured. 

The dominant impression left by an 
appraisal of the election prospect is that 
New York and California are the States 
that hold the key to the election out- 
come. In 1948, the combined Truman- 
Wallace vote was greater than the Re- 
publican vote by a narrow margin in both 
States. In 1952, California and New 
York show smaller gains than a year ago 
in per capita personal income. The de- 
gree of contentment due to economic 
conditions, so far as measurable, is not 
as high as it was four years ago. In each 
of these States, war is a real thing. Both 
appear to be veering to the Republican 
side. 

If either of these States is lost, the Re- 
publican problem grows substantially. 
Yet, it war is more than a minor factor in 
the 1952 election—as it readily may be, 
judging by history—then the same force 
that works in New York and California 
will be working for Republicans in other 
border-line States. 
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1916 Boom, but war threatened 117.6 51.7 49.3 
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CONGRESS FIGHT—UPHILL FOR IKE 


Democrats can lose the White 
House and still keep control of 
Congress. Ike, if elected, might 
head a split Government. 

Even so, he probably would 
fare better than Truman has. He 
would have strong friends in a 
Democratic-Republican coalition. 


Dwight Eisenhower, even if he does 
win the election for President, may 
wind up with a Democratic Congress 
in January. 

To be sure of carrying a Republican 
Congress in with him, he must be elected 
President by a considerable margin in 
popular and electoral votes. 

A big, one-sided Republican victory 
in the race for the White House will 
mean, almost surely, that both the House 
and Senate will go Republican. 





But, if Eisenhower is elected President 
by a close vote, he might lose one ar 
both branches of Congress. The House 
will be in danger. The Senate will be in 
even greater danger. 

So there is a real possibility that the 
country will get a split Government—a 
Republican President, Republican Cabi- 
net, Republican Administration, and a 
Democratic Congress. 

The converse of that does not apply. 
If Adlai Stevenson is elected President, 
even though his margin of victory might 
be small, his Democratic Party will re- 
tain control of Congress, both the House 
and Senate. There isn’t much doubt 
about that. 

Democrats, to that extent, can look 
forward to November 4 with somewhat 
more confidence than can Republicans. 

Those are conclusions to be drawn 
from historical charts and other data 
prepared by Louis H. Bean, a recog- 
nized authority on political forecasting. 


He Needs a Sweep to Assure Capitol Majorit 


The basic charts used by Mr. Bean in hig 
studies of the coming congressional elec. 
tions are shown on these paces. 

important point, called wp by the 
charts out of past elections, is that the 
Republican Party can win more than d 
majority of the popular vote in cop. 
gressional races and still lose control of 
Congress. 

That fact gives new meaning to public. 
opinion polls at this stage of the cam. 
paign. 

These polls show that General Eisen. 
hower is running ahead of his party. As 
a candidate, he is given 53 per cent to 
Stevenson’s 41 per cent, with 6 per cent 
undecided. Yet, on the basis of party 


preference, between Democratic and Re4 


publican, the public is shown to be di- 
vided just about evenly, 50-50. 

That division, of course, can change 
between now and Election Day. Much 
can happen in two weeks. 

Still, on the basis of history, the 50-50 


‘Gat— IN THE HOUSE: Why Democrats Are Hopeful — 





Opinion polls indicate voters split 50-50 on party 
lines, while giving edge to Eisenhower as an indi- 


] vidual. If that’s correct, Democrats might still have 


a slim majority in the House. They have kept control 


cratic. Reason is that the South and Border States 
return a nearly solid Democratic bloc to the House. 


before with only 48 per cent of popular vote Demo- 
If Stevenson wins, he will have the House. 
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jivision shown by the polls on party 
preference is significant. For the Republi- 
cans, 50 per cent of the popular vote, or 
even 51 or 52 per cent, is not enough 
fo assure 2 majority for that party in 
Congress. 

Note that in 1942 the Democrats re- 
tained control of Congress—with a nar- 
row margin in the House—even though 
they got only 48 per cent of the vote in 
congressional elections. 
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’ the In 1950, when Democratic candidates 
at the got only a shade over 50 per cent of the 
han aff popular vote. the party won a substantial 





margin in the House—235 seats, against 
199 for the Republicans and 1 for the 
American Labor Party. 

This seeming contradiction in figures 
is explained by the Solid South, where 
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cam- 
Republican congressmen are few and far 
Eisen. between. That has been the case for 
ty. Asif many years. It will be the case, unless 
nt tol some miracle happens, in the Congress 
‘cently that convenes next January. 
party In the last five congressional elections, 
d Rem the Democratic Party never has won 
ye difs fewer than 115 Southern seats in the 
House. The Republican Party never has 
1angeme won more than seven. 
Much; This means that, to get a majority of 
the House, the Democrats need to win 
0-50 only 103 seats from districts outside the 
— 





South. The Republicans have to win 211 
outside the South. 

The Democrats start out each congres- 
sional campaign, therefore. with a de- 
cided advantage. This explains how it 
happens sometimes that they can win 
Congress with a minority vote. 

A shift in Congress from the Demo- 
cratic to the Republican side could come 
more readily in the House than in the 
Senate. All 435 House seats are up for 
election in 1952, as they are each two 
years. Only 35 of the 96 Senate seats 
are up, and most of those 35 are held 
now by Republicans. Thus, more Re- 
publican Senators than Democratic Sena- 
tors are placed in jeopardy. 

In measuring the probabilities on the 
House side, note the historical pattern 
in Mr. Bean’s House chart on page 18. 
You will see that in each presidential- 
election year since 1928 the Democrats 
have elected more of their candidates tor 
House seats than in the preceding mid- 
term election when no presidential candi- 
dates were in the field. 

This being a presidential year, the 
historical pattern would suggest that the 
Democrats stand to increase their ma- 
jority in the House this time, but only 
if a Democratic President is elected. Re- 


member that in every presidential year 


~ IN THE SENATE: Why Democrats Are Confident --z 






since 1928, when the Democrats gained 
strength over the preceding mid-term 
election, a Democrat was elected to the 
White House. It could be argued from 
the same set of facts that, if a Republi 
can is elected President in 1952, the odds 
will be on the side of the Republicans in 
Congress. 

It is important also to note, from the 
House and Senate charts, that, although 
the Democrats have had their ups and 
downs in congressional streneth over the 
the long-term trend in 
cratic strength has been downward. 

In the Senate, the Democrats reached 
their maximum strength after the elec- 
tion of 1936, when they held 75 of the 
96 seats. Today the Democrats have 49 
Senators, to 47 for the Republicans. 

In the House, the Democrats built up 
to 333 seats out of 435 after the election 
of 1936, and the general trend since then 
has been downward. In 1950, they won 
235 House seats. 

Whether that downtrend will 
tinue in 1952 is likely to hinge very 
largely on the outcome of the presiden- 
tial election. Ay Eisenhower sweep prob 
ably would carry the Republicans to 
victory in Congress, despite the party's 
disadvantage in the Solid South. 

In the Senate, however, the Repub- 


vears, Demo- 


COnh- 
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Republicans must gain 2 seats, net, to win control. It’s 
not too easy to do. Trend in Democratic seats, how- 
ever, has been downward in presidential-election 
years since 1936. If Eisenhower wins, there’s a fair 


Senate. 


chance he can pick up the seats needed for control. 
It all depends on how the trend is running for Presi- 
dency. If Stevenson wins, he'll have a Democratic 
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REPUBLICAN SEATS AT STAKE: 
Republicans 











Republican per cent, last election for the seat 


William A. Purtell, Conn. 47.4 
Arthur V. Watkins, Utah 51.3 
Irving M. Ives, N. Y. 52.6 
James P. Kem, Mo. 52.8 
Lales N. Ecton, Mont. 54.1 
Harry P. Cain, Wash. 54.6 


Republicans 











Republican per cent, last election for the seat 


George W. Malone, Nev. 55.2 
55.2 
55.9 
56.7 
57.4 
59.3 
59.7 
59.8 
60.0 
62.1 
69.7 
70.8 
74.6 


Dwight P. Griswold, Nebr. 

John W. Bricker, Ohio 

H. Alexander Smith, N. J. 
Minn. 








William F. Knowland, Calif. — nominee 
of both parties 


Frederick G. Payne, Maine — already 
elected 


TO WIN CONTROL: Re- 
publicans must hold ail the 
seats they have now—or 
take at least that many— 
plus 2 more. ' 





HISTORY SAYS:-DANGER 


Candidate’s party got less than 55 per cent of major-party vote last time 





, HISTORY SAYS: LESS DANGER 


Candidate's party got more than 55 per cent of major-party vote last time 





NO DANGER 





Who Will Win the Senate? 


Present division: 49 Democrats, 47.Republicans 
To be filled this year: 35 seats 
Republicans must gain 2 seats, net, for control 


21 | DEMOCRATIC SEATS AT STAKE: 





Democrats 








Democratic per cent, last election for the seat 


Blair Moody, Mich. 32.3 
William Benton, Conn. 50.1 
George Mahoney, Md. 50.2 
Harley M. Kilgore, W. Va. 50.3 
Dennis Chavez, N. Mex. 54.5 
Thomas R. Underwood, Ky. 51.6 





Democrats 








Democratic per cent, last election for the seat 


Joseph C. O'Mahoney, Wyo. 56.2 
John 0. Pastore, R. I. 61.6 
Ernest W. McFarland, Ariz. 69.7 
Albert Gore, Tenn. 71.8 





Democrats 


John C. Stennis, Miss. — unopposed 
Price Daniel, Tex. — nominee of 
both parties 
Harry F. Byrd, Va.—opposed only by 
i candidates 


minor-party 
Spessard L. Holland, Fla. — unopposed 


TO KEEP CONTROL: Dem- 
ocrats must hold all the seats 
they have now, or take at 
least that many. Net loss of 
1 seat by Democrats will pro- 
duce a tie. 
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licans appear to face an uphill fight 
You can see what's involved by exami. 
ing the table on page 19. To win eon. 
trol, they must keep all seats they now 
hold and take two held by Democrats 

That will not be easy. Keep in mind 
that 21 Republican seats are up for 
election, to only 14 Democratic seats, 
Of the 14 Democratic seats, four belong 
to Southern States and are in the bag, 
That leaves 10 contested Democratic 
seats. Of the Republican seats that ar 
up this time, only two are certain, leay. 
ing 19 to be decided on Noveinber 4, 

In the group coming up this time, 
there are six Democrats and six Republi- 
cans seeking what might be called “mar 
ginal” seats. This means that the candi- 
date’s party got less than 55 per cent of 
the vote in the last election for the seat 
he holds or seeks. 

In general, the Senators seeking re 
election in 1952, including most of those 
holding “marginal” seats, were last 
elected in 1946, when Congress switched 
to the Republicans. At that time, the 
Democrats got only 45.7 per cent of the 
popular vote in congressional races, This 
time, if the polls are right, the party- 
preference split is 50-50. Democrats in- 
sist, therefore, that the odds are on their 
side in the Senate contests of 1952, 
especially in those areas where Republi- 
cans won by only narrow margins in 
1946. 

On the basis of history, if that were 
the only measure, it could be said that 
a 50-50 vote in congressional races this 
year might mean that the Democrats 
would win about 18 of the 35 Senate 
races. That would be in line with what 
happened in 1950, when the vote for 
congressional candidates split about 
50-50. Since only 14 Democrats are up, 
a victory in 18 races would increase the 
Democratic hold on the Senate. 

Actually, local issues and personalities 
weigh heavily in Senate races, making 
it impossible to forecast, on the basis of 
history or otherwise. On both sides, 
there are Senators who face probable 
defeat in 1952. 

The 1952 election could result in 
a split-with a Republican in the White 
House and Democrats in control of Con- 
gress. But that would not necessarily pro 
duce a stalemate. 

Eisenhower, in fact, might have less 
trouble with a Democratic Congress than J 
would his Democratic opponent. Steven- 
son, as President, would have to deal 
with the same coalition of Republicans 
and conservative Southern Democrats 
that has blocked much of President Trv- 
man’s program. In general, the views of 
that coalition appear to be closer to Eisen 
howers than to Stevenson’s. The ad f 
vantages, so far as Congress is concerned, 
are not all on one side. 
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THE KOREAN ISSUE— 


Cost in Lives and Money Bothers Voters 


All signs are that war in Korea, in 
the closing days of the campaign, is 
emerging as the issue that is having 
the most last-minute influence on 
voters. 

War is the-one issue, judging from 
past campaigns, that can overcome full 
employment, the full dinner pail, good 
times as the influence that determines 
the outcome of an election for President. 
In 1952, this is turning out to be the 
issue that most directly works against the 
party in power. 

Dean Acheson, for the Truman Ad- 
ministration, is striving now in the 
United Nations to get the public mind 
off war and shifted over to hope for 
peace, Adlai Stevenson, as the Demo- 
cratic candidate, is to close the campaign 
on a note of peace. 

Yet, in Korea, truce talks are post- 
poned indefinitely. War is gaining 
momentum. Casualty lists are being 
tripled over a short while back, and in- 
clude nearly 1,000 American casualties 
a week. The fighting is real and on a large 
scale. Hope for peace no longer sparks 
easily in the public mind. & 


Why war hurts. War in 1952 is a 
many-sided issue. It’s the draft, now tak- 
ing 47,000 boys a month—a worry for 
millions of families with youths who are 
eligible for call. It is the casualties 
mounting week by week, affecting fami- 
lies, their friends and neighbors. It’s 
Communism, with a rather widespread 
feeling that Communists or Communist 
sympathizers had something to do with 
events leading up to war in Korea. It’s 
high taxes and the rising cost of living 
that go with war. It’s also, this time, a 
feeling of frustration generated by a war 
that has no victory in sight, and that 
seems to have no end. 
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War, nonetheless, is a generator of 
good times for those not fighting and 
not immediately involved. To that ex- 
tent, it tends to help the party in power. 
Politicians are deciding, however, that, 
on balance, war is a net liability for 
Democrats in 1952. That is why peace 
moves are being talked now on all 
sides. 


Behind the Korean issue. Korea, 
politically, is more than war. Along with 
it goes what politicians recognize as a 
vague feeling of resentment in the pub- 
lic mind. It is a feeling that there must 
have been bungling in U.S. policy some- 
where along the line of events that led 
up to the war. People recall that the 
United States fought a major war in the 


—United Press 


SECRETARY ACHESON 
...a central figure 


Pacific suffering 297,000 casualties and 
spending more than 100 billion dollars, 
to protect the Chinese from being con- 
quered by Japan. Then, almost over- 
night, the China that had been saved 
from Japan had fallen into the hands of 
Communist Russia. The China that for 
generations had been a friend of the 
United States suddenly was its enemy. 

Then, in Korea, the once friendly” 
China went to war against the U.S. 

Questions, as a result, have been 
raised in the public mind about whether 
the Administration in power during this 
whole period really had displayed great 
wisdom in its foreign policy. A stanch 
ally and long-time friend was lost just 
a few years after U.S. had fought a war 
for its benefit, and that ally turned into 
a bitter enemy. The impression left, as 
politicians see it, was of something basi- 
cally wrong. & 


Where Acheson fits in. Dean Ache- | 
son, Secretary of State, for a time was a 
target for a public disillusioned by the 
turn of events in the Far East. There 
were signs that Acheson in 1952, would 
be a center of political attack—the symbol 
of public dissatisfaction with an endless 
war. : 

Secretary Acheson, on Jan. 12, 1950, 
made a public address in which he said 
that U.S. would defend, alone if need 
be, a line in the Pacific extending from 
the Aleutians, through Japan and the 
Ryukyus to the Philippines. Some con- 
cluded that Korea and Formosa, not 
named as part of the defense line, were 
left out. Earlier, American troops had 
been withdrawn from Korea. With South 
Koreans largely defenseless, the Com- 
munists struck. The charge was made 
that the U.S. Secretary of State as much 

(Continued on page 24) 
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HEN it’s a question of which of the 
‘Y three biggest man-woman magazines 
should get your advertising, just consider 


this: Better Homes & Gardens is the only 


one entirely devoted to things to try, 
things to buy! 


BH&G’s 3}4-million families reach for 
this magazine in a way all their own— 
with BUY on their minds! 

They eagerly await each issue of BH&G 
for one reason alone: to absorb its prac- 
tical suggestions on what’s new, what’s 
better, what’s for them to do—and to buy. 
That’s all BH&G contains. That’s all its 
millions have in mind as they read. Aren’t 
these BUY-minded millions the millions 
who should see your ads? 
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in BH&G than in any other major monthly mag- 
azine. (Ist six months of 1952.) 

The most advertising dollars ever spent in a 
single issue ef any magazine ever published ivere 
spent in the April, 1952 issue of BH&G. (And 


still true as this ad goes to press.) 
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as invited the Communists to come in 
and take over their undefended country, 

Mr. Truman since has countered with 
the statement that the decision to with. 
draw from Korea was based on a mili- 
tary appraisal by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, not just on a political decision by 
Mr. Acheson. Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, who had been Army Chief of 
Staff, then rebuked Acheson for basing a 
foreign-policy decision on a purely mili- 
tary appraisal and disclosing that de. 
cision to potential enemies. & 


MacArthur’s role. Here and there 
are groups of voters who are recalling 
out loud the furor that followed the 
summary dismissal of Gen. Dougl:is Mae- 
Arthur as Supreme Commander in the 
Far East. General MacArthur had pro- 
posed that an effort be made to win a 
military victory in Korea. He listed steps 
he thought would win—bombing of Com- 
munist supply lines, a China blockade, 
use of Chinese Nationalist troops. 

For his proposal, and public espousal 
of his views, MacArthur was fired. Then, 
after the Russians proposed peace talks, 
the Administration set out to get a truce. 
That was a year and a half ago. Now, 
with no end in sight, war itself is still 
going on. Some people are wondering 
whether General MacArthur's _ ideas 
would have worked. MacArthur, in any 
event, is a factor that has not helped the 
party in power. 


Chiang Kai-shek, then and now. 
There is a feeling among some voters, 
too, that the Korean war stems from the 
downfall of Chiang Kai-shek in China, 
which, they argue, could have been 
avoided by a little more effort on the 
part of U.S. This feeling keeps cropping 
up, as evidence appears that aid was 
withheld at crucial times and that some 
State Department representatives in 
China may have been biased in their 
reports. It is certainly getting more atten- 
tion from politicians in search of reasons 
for the present stalemate. 

Chiang, on Formosa, also is getting at- 
tention as a factor in future fighting. 
For some time he has been offering 
several divisions of troops, reported to 
be well-trained and well equipped, for 
the war against Chinese Communists. 
But Administration officials would not ac- 
cept his help. Meanwhile, many voters 
are saying, more and more American 
troops are being shot up, while Asian 
troops sit on the side lines and wait. & 


Use of South Korean troops. Gen- 
eral Eisenhower is moving in with a 
compromise plan, for Asians to fight 
Asians by using only South Korean troops 
in the front lines. This would cut U.S. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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THE DRAFT 


...a worry for millions of families 


casualty lists far back, even if it meant 
continuing to use American equipment 
and American air, sea and support forces. 
It has a wide appeal to U. S. voters. Mili- 
tary officials, however, say that it would 
take years—maybe five years—to train 
South Korean officers and technicians for 
a force of the required size. & 


Fear of Communism. This underlies 
what the politicians sense as the grow- 
ing uneasiness of Americans over the Ko- 
rean war. Never before has the threat 
of Communism been brought so close to 
home. This firsthand contact is raising 
real concern about possible Communist 
infiltration in the Government, in labor 
unions, in key positions all over the 
country. Past comments by high officials 
about “red herrings” and “witch hunts,” 
thus, are doing the Administration no 
good politically. Any indication of soft- 
ness toward Communists and party-liners, 
too, is certain to have political implica- 
tions in the closing weeks of thé cam- 
paign as a result of this growing fear. @ 


The “war party” idea. Republi- 
cans, slow to use the war as campaign 
material, now are moving to center the 
responsibility for wars. The impression 
that Republicans would like to spread 
is that Democratic Administrations tend 
to get into wars. Democrats were in 
power when the United States jumped 
into World War I. They were out of 
power during the 1920s and early 1930s. 
Then, with another Democratic Adminis- 
tration in power, U.S. built up its war 
industry in the late 1930s and got into 
World War II in the 1940s. In 1950, 
Truman sent ¥.S. forces to Korea and 
the country was again at war. 
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Since 1912, in other words, war has 
come to the United States three times 
under Democratic Administrations, never 
under Republican Administrations. Every 
Democratic President for 40 years has 
“Jed” the country to war. No Republican 
President has declared the U.S. at war 
since before the turn of the century. 
That, at least, is the basis of the charge 
that Democrats tend to be the American 
“war party,” and Republicans the Ameri- 
can “peace party.” & 


How to end the war. A clear-cut ' 
solution to the Korean war is what both 
parties would like to offer. It, alone, 
probably would insure victory at the 
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polls. But, lacking a solution, Demp. 
crats and Republicans are dealing with 
the issue in these ways: 

Democrats are pledging no Change 
from present policies. Quoting the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, they say the only alterna. 
tives are: (1) Get out of Korea and le 
Communists take over, (2) continue the 
present holding operation in hope of g 
truce, (3) start a big offensive, one that 
might take twice as much military forge 
as U.S. now has in the Far East. The 
least of those evils, say the Democrats, js 
to continue a war of attrition until some. 
thing gives. 

Republicans are hinting strongly that 
there may be another alternative. General 
Eisenhower, without saying what it is, 
stated on October 14: “The first job of 
the new Administration will be to deal 
with this tragic conflict which reaches 
into every American home and threatens 
us with a third world war . . . I pledge 
you my unceasing efforts to find the men 
and the means to build for peace.” 
Specific solutions thus are left until next 
January, with a promise of first-priority 
action of some kind then if Republicans 
win. @ 


What it adds up to. Over all, the 
Korean issue adds up to a widespread 
feeling of frustration and resentment, in 


the opinion of politicians. The Democrats ¥ 
and Adlai Stevenson are trying to avoid § 


blame for war. Republicans are trying to 
fix that blame and add to it a “war party” 
tag for the Democrats. Neither side yet 
has a sure-fire solution to the war. But, 
with the tempo of combat increasing, 
Korea now seems to be the one big issue 


every voter feels strongly about and that | 


threatens to hurt the Democrats most. 


—United Press 


THE CASUALTIES 
. . mounting, week by week 
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With Eisenhower 





Press predictions. This is the 
way the election outcome looks to 
news correspondents traveling with 
Eisenhower: 


Eisenhower victory 37 
Stevenson victory 14 
No prediction 2 


A member of the Board of Editors 
of U.S. News & World Report asked 
the reporters with Eisenhower for 
their appraisal on the outcome of the 
election, and their personal preference 
between the two candidates. Twenty- 
eight*of them said they would rather 
see Eisenhower in the White House; 
22 would prefer Stevenson; three are 
undecided. & 


Bugles in the West. Campaign- 
ing with Eisenhower you get the feel- 
ing that the Korean war is very close 
to people along the West Coast—and 
very important. 

The atmosphere is like that of 
World War II days—big bombers and 
Navy bases, congested communities, 
lots of men in uniform. 

It's an important political fact to 
Eisenhower. Everybody talks about a 
general for President. You hear it from 
cab drivers, policemen, bus operators, 
boys of draft age. Opinion isn’t one- 
sided. Many argue, for example, that 
General Eisenhower is just what's 
needed in the White House. But there 
are plenty who seem to think a career 
soldier will start a war first crack out 
of the box. 

This war issue is growing. At the 
start of the campaign it wasn’t heard 
very much. But it is coming out now, 
more and more. & 


A man to watch in the Eisen- 
hower camp is Robert Cutler, a lawyer 
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and banker from Boston. Although he 
has attracted little attention, he prob- 
ably is closer to the candidate in a per- 
sonal sense than Governor Sherman 
Adams of New Hampshire—who is 
generally regarded as top man. 
Cutler, who served with Eisenhower 
off and on in the war, boarded the 
campaign train during the first whistle- 
stop tour and has been along most of 
the time since. Almost nobody knows 


what his exact job is, but he is the , 


channel through which staff members 
pass ideas up to Ike. Eisenhower has 
followed Cutler’s campaign strategy 
more than once. 

One guess is that Cutler is the link 
between the candidate and powerful 
supporters in New York and Boston. 
He seems to speak with that kind of 
authority. His is a name you'll hear 
more frequently from now on. Here 
are some notes about him: 

Unmarried ._ . 57 years old... 
Phi Beta Kappa and former editor of 
the Harvard Law Review . . . Prac- 
ticed law in Boston from 1922 to 
1942 . . . President of one big Boston 
bank and a trustee of another. 

Cutler went into World War II as a 
colonel and came out a brigadier gen- 
eral. Among various Army assign- 
ments, he was co-ordinator of soldier 
voting and executive officer of the War 
Ballot Commission in 1944-45. 

The speculation in the campaign 
staff is that Cutler will be an important 
man in any Eisenhower Administra- 
tion. 


Operation Ticker Tape. These 
huge Eisenhower rallies are planned 
down to the last handful of confetti. 
Nothing is left to chance by advance 
teams of the Republican candidate. 


Take San Francisco, for example: 


The story has it that four tons of con- 
fetti was distributed in the downtown 
area the day before the Eisenhower 
parade. People canvassed offices the 











day before, asking that ticker tape be 
saved up for the next day's paper 
shower. A hundred thousand printed 
placards. and thousands of “We Like 
Ike” signs were peddled around town 
long before the General arrived. 

A telephone committee of 2,000 
women publicized the visit for days, 
An advance crew of 50 or 60 people 
moved into the city two wecks ahead 
of time to help local Republicans with 
their plans. On the day and night of 
the rally several hundred youngsters § 
were organized as baby-sitters for par- 
ents who wanted to see Ike. Hundreds 
of young people were recruited with 
their cars to provide transportation to 
the parade and rally. 

This same sort of thing has been 
going on in advance of all of Ike's 
major stops. So far as crowds are 
concerned, the Republicans are taking 
nothing for granted. 


The Nixon story is still very 
much alive. There is a lot of specula- 
tion in the Eisenhower press corps on 
what the Democrats are cooking up 
for the young Californian. 

One report is that the Administra- 
tion will try to force his income tax 
returns into the open. Another is that 
the White House is checking up on 
the donors to Nixon’s California fund 
in the hope of unearthing something 
new about his dealings with them. 

While Eisenhower was in Califor- 
nia, reporters with him picked up 
considerable anti-Nixon talk in the 
Senator’s home State. Most of it, they 
say, comes from people whose pri- 
mary loyalty is to Governor Earl 
Warren. 

Whatever is in store for him, Nixon 
certainly is campaigning as few nomi- 
nees for Vice Président have before. 
He’s traveled more than 30,000 miles 
and plans 20,000 more before Election 
Day. He'll visit most of the 48 States 
before he is through. & 
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Adlai Lands... Speaks... Takes Off... How Did It Go? 


With Stevenson 


News-corps poll. This is the way 
the election outcome looks to news 
comespondents traveling with Steven- 
son: 

Stevenson victory 23 
Eisenhower victory 14 
No prediction 7 


A member of the Board of Editors 
of U.S. News & World Report asked 
the reporters with Stevenson for their 
appraisal of the outcome of the elec- 
tion, and their personal preference 
between the two candidates. Twenty- 
seven of them said they would rather 
see Stevenson in the White House; 
eight would prefer Eisenhower; nine 
have no preference. 


Silent supporters? Apparently 
the worst of the money worries are 
over for the Stevenson campaign 
managers. 

They say business people and others 
have started contributing. Such contri- 
butions started picking up a week or 
s0 ago. Amounts are not large—often 
$500 or $1,000—but they are regarded 
by Stevenson men as sufficient to indi- 
cate that the donors want to be “in,” 
in case the Democrats win. Many of 
the same people undoubtedly have 
put up money for the Ike campaign, 
too. 


Some of Stevenson’s friends detect 
quite a bit of covert support for the 
Governor among business and _pro- 
fessional men. People tell their friends 
they will vote for Stevenson, but they 
tefuse to display his car sticker. It’s 
not considered the thing to do. One 
San Francisco lawyer is convinced 

Stevenson actually is stronger 
than Eisenhower in that city, but that 
a large part of his support is in hid- 
ing, OF 
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Hello, good-by. Many of the po- 
litical reporters assigned to Stevenson 
are none too happy with this business 
of campaigning by airplane—rushing 
through the skies from one speech to 
another. 

The reason is that they get no 
chance to mingle with the crowds, talk 
with people and test the local reaction 
to the candidate. 

The press planes drop down to a 
city, the reporters rush out, write 
their stories while Stevenson is speak- 
ing and hurry back on board to be 
ready for the next stop. 

The flying campaign is covering 
more ground faster than anything 
heretofore known in politics. Staff 
members and correspondents break- 
fast in balmy weather in Springfield, 
shiver in the snow at a noonday meet- 
ing in Wyoming, then shed their top- 
coats a little later on the sunny West 
Coast. Watches must be reset con- 
stantly to avoid missing connections, 
lest a newsman or an aide find him- 
self stranded half a continent behind 
the candidate. 

There is some little worry among 
Stevenson’s staff about his ability to 
stand the seemingly endless travel, 
crowd-greeting, handshaking and 
speaking. But so far he shows no more 
ill effect than an occasional tired look 
that passes with a few hours of 
rest. 


Speaking privately, this is the 
way Stevenson’s political experts size 
up the outlook at this stage of the 
campaign: 

Prospects in the farm belt look 
pretty dim. The best they have been 
able to discern there is some evidence 
of a swing from Eisenhower to the 
doubtful column—not an _ outright 
swing to Stevenson. 

They say that the South and nearly 
all Border States look pretty safe for 
the Democrats, despite the Eisen- 


hower turnouts. The ruling idea is 
that they can win without the farm 
belt by adding a few important States 
to the South and border areas. 

The Stevenson men feel pretty good 
about New York, even though the 
party machinery is none too strong 
there. 

They rate California as doubtful, 
call Pennsylvania a 50-50 proposition 
and list Massachusetts as “fairly sure.” 

Illinois will be fought for at the 
whistle stops—with a good chance of 
carrying it. 

Remember, the above is an ap- 
praisal from the Stevenson camp, not 
by impartial observers. 

Much apprehension persists in the 
Stevenson staff about the effect of the 
war in Korea and the draft. Leaders 
are counting on a considerable offset 
to that in the fact that Eisenhower is 
a military man. And, from here on, the 
Democratic campaign is to center 
more and more on the twin themes of 
peace and prosperity. The strategy 
will be to try to scare voters away 
from the Republican ticket with warn- 
ings of depression. 

There seems to be complete satis- 
faction in the Stevenson camp with 
Truman’s campaigning. Leaders feel 
it has helped materially and that 
that there has been no discernible 
backfire. & 


Another man to watch. Al- 
though Wilson Wyatt is Adlai Steven- 
son’s personal campaign manager and 
frequently his spokesman, the man 
who actually has the role of closest 
adviser is the Governor’s old friend, 
Carl McGowan. 

McGowan, a 40-year-old lawyer, 
carries on as Stevenson’s top policy 
consultant, no matter what other 
individuals come and go. He is along 
on ‘all campaign trips now. At hotel 
stops McGowan stays in the Gover- 
nor’ suite. & 
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Why Are British Selling U.S. Stocks? 


Theyre Taking Profits, Shifting Investments 





Are the British betting on de- 
flation in the U. S.? Why are they 
selling U. S. securities? 

Wall Street, watching stocks 
slip, wonders what goes on. 

The answers, as given in Lon- 
don, are these: 

Investors in Britain are being 
careful. There is some shifting of 
portfolios, some profit taking. 
U.S. “blue chips” still are con- 
sidered a good buy. 


LONDON 

The British, of late, have been sell- 
ing some of the stocks of American 
corporations owned by them. British 
sales are blamed, in part, for the 
sharpest fall this year on U.S. stock 
exchanges. 

The idea is around that British inves- 
tors, including the British Government, 
are convinced that the edge is coming 
off good times in the United States and 
that deflation may lie ahead. 

From the U.S., too, comes an expres- 
sion of surprise that Britain, supposed to 
be about broke, should be holding large 
investments in American industry. 

The facts, so far as they can be as- 
certained about deals kept as quiet as 
individual investments, are these: 

British holdings in U. S., over all, are 
large. Estimates range from a low of 
2.5 billion dollars to something over 4.5 
billion. Well over a billion dollars is in 
stock of American corporations. 

Ownership of U.S. securities and prop- 
erty is mainly British private ownership, 
not ownership by the Government. But 
the Government is the owner of American 
“blue chip” stocks worth, at present, 
about 400 million dollars. 

The last time that an official schedule 
of British investments in the U.S. was 
given was as of Dec. 31, 1945. It set the 
value of all British holdings in the U. S. 
at $1,515,000,000. 

Actually, before World War II, Brit- 
ish holdings in the U.S. were much 
higher. To pay for munitions purchases 
prior to Lend-Lease, Britain sold, at 
sacrifice prices, at least 820 million dol- 
lars’ worth of U.S. investments. Since 
wars end, careful investment, plus in- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Common-Stock Holdings 


Allis-Chalmers 
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American Locomotive 
American Rolling Mill 
American Smelting & Ref. 
American Telephone & Tel. 
American Tobacco “’B’ 
American Thread 
Barnsdall Oil 

Briggs Manufacturing 
Chrysler 

Celanese 

Climax Molybdenum 
C.1.7. Financial 


Dentist’s Supply Co. of N.Y. 
Disfillers Co., Ltd. 

Dividend Shares, Inc. 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber 
Eastman Kodak 

Flintkote 

Gen. Amer. Transportation 
General Motors 

W. R. Grace 

W. T. Grant 

Great Northern tron Ore ctcs. 


New York Air Brake 


No. of 

Shares 
19,000 
133,000 
8,400 
133,000 
56,000 
70,000 
34,000 
1,197,375 
50,000 
34,800 
36,000 
335,096 
89,995 
$9,000 
299,181 
19,800 
100,765 
850,250 
3,655,550 
197,334 
57,000 
27,000 
10,000 
434,000 
52,452 
23,600 
79,132 
54,000 
102,000 
12,500 


Common-Stock Holdings 


Public Service Corp. of N.J. 
Radio Corp. of America 

St. Joseph Lead 

Sears, Roebuck 

Servel Inc. 

Shell Union Oil 

Simmons Co, 

Singer Manufacturing 
Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Standard Brands 

Standard Oil (indiana) 
Standard Oil (New Jersey) 
Timken Roller Bearing 
United Shoe Machinery 

U. S. Potash 

Vick Chemical 
Westinghouse Air Brake 
F.W. Woolworth . 
Yardley of London 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 


No. of 
Shares 
24,000 

177,000 
10,000 

188,000 
30,000 


162,480 
10,000 
40,000 

247,000 

130,870 
75,000 


Preferred-Stock Holdings 


American Sugar Refining 
American & Foreign Power 
Columbia Gas & Electric 
Commonwealth & Southern 
Electric Power & Light 
Gillette Safety Razor 
Great Northern Ry. 
International Paper 

Radio Corp. of America 
Tri-Continental Corp. 

U. S. Steel 


© 1952, By U. S. News Pub. Corp. 
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REPLACEMENT PROGRAM: 


Fund it- or Forget tt! i. 


Management must protect its Stockholders’ Tangible Equity 


No. 11 in a Series of Jones & Lamson Reports to Management 


ONE LAMSON 
MAC HINE COMPANY 









PROGRAM: To provide adequate cash to carry out a continuing predetermined capital 


assets replacement program —at Jones & Lamson’s own plant. 





RESULTS: 1. Cash available when needed 


2. Modern, well equipped plant 


3. Board of Directors’ approval not necessary 
for each expenditure 


4. Cash set aside based on plant activity 


5. Sets aside today’s dollars to meet today’s expenditures 


METHOD: Stockholders through their elected 
directors select top management to run their 
companies. One of management’s prime duties is to 
maintain its stockholders’ tangible equity. Manage- 
ment acts as a custodian or a trustee, empowered 
to use the assets with the definite obligation to at 
least maintain their value. This is a continuing 
obligation and must be fulfilled. 


At J &L this responsibility is met in a simple and 
effective manner. At the end of each year a carefully 
prepared replacement program is established for the 
ensuing year. 

Obviously this program is of no value unless the cash 
is made available to carry out the purchases. Two 
fundamental facts are recognized. (1) Businesses have 
their ups and downs and (2) Businesses get their cash 
from sales. This leads to the simple conclusion that the 
replacement program must be funded out of current 
sales dollars. 

At the close of each 4-week accounting period, J & L 
sets aside 2c of the net sales dollar in a special bank 
account to be used for the sole purpose of purchasing 


6. Safeguards the Stockholders’ investment 








capital equipment. This money directly reflects the cur- 
rent value of the dollar and thereby keeps pace with 
increasing prices. In contrast with a funding program 
Jabs hetied pro- 


based upon depreciation reserves 


vides enough of today’s dollars for today’s purchases. 


When J &L’s Board of Directors established this 
Fund on January 1, 1946, it placed in the hands of the 
operating management the necessary tools to carry out 
its responsibility to maintain the stockholders’ tangible 
equity. The Directors no longer have to pass on each 
purchase but can concentrate on the broader, overall 
results obtained from the replacement program. 

The percentage of the sales dollar to be set aside is 
subject to periodic review. The amount of cash needed 
can readily be determined. Unusual, or “outside” capi- 
tal expenditures, to cover such things as plant expansion 
or an unusually large purchase of capital equipment, 
are presented to the Board for special approval. 

If management is to fulfill its obligation as a trustee, 
it must be given the funds to carry out its replacement 
program on a continuing basis. Our simple plan makes 
this possible, and the results obtained since 1946 have 
amply justified its initiation. 


G 
Geneusecceuces Ks aacaee> With a touch of pride, we’ve presented our own story, as evidence that we 
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really do “practice what we preach”. 


We will gladly supply further information concerning J & L’s funding plan. 
Write to us direct. Please mention the “#11 Report”. 


Springfield, Vt., U.S.A. 


JONES & LAMSON (ni MACHINE COMPANY 
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flation, has enabled the British to re- 
build their stake in U.S. corporations. 

Sales, a dumping of British-owned se- 
curities on the American market, could 
make a big dent, start trouble in U.S. 
stock exchanges. But bankers here agree 
with reports from New York that there 
is no sign of such liquidation. 

The following exchange with a U.S. 
banker in London, well-informed on the 
movements of U.S. securities held by 
Britons, tells the story of sales: 

Q Is Britain liquidating securities to 
improve her cash reserves? 

A No. Last March, Britain was unoff- 
cially urged by American advisers to sell 
stocks to gain cash, but refused. You 
must remember these are “blue chip” 
stocks with high dollar-dividend returns. 
You don’t sell your seed corn unless you 
are entirely bankrupt. 

Q What about the Wall Street report 
that Britain recently sold a block of 
100,000 oil shares? Isn’t that unloading? 

A No. In a very big portfolio, such a 
movement isn’t earth-shaking. 

Q Does it mean that Britain thinks 
U. S. stock prices are at a peak? 

A No. The best available information 
is that the British Government, like Brit- 
ish private investors, still has substan- 
tial confidence in U.S. stocks. In a lim- 
ited private market in London for Ameri- 
can shares, these stocks still command 
a premium of roughly 9 per cent above 
normal pound-sterling and _ dollar-ex- 
change reckoning of their price. 

Q Does the British Government have 
American counsel on this portfolio? 

A Oh, yes. Since World War I, the 
British Government, whether Labor or 
Conservative, has relied for investment 
counsel on J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc. 

Q Is this selling done only to improve 
the portfolio? 

A Yes. The British Government tries 
to keep much of its reserve in gold bul- 
lion rather than dollars. In a pinch they 
can sell securities for bullion. 

An example of what is happening in 
the British holdings of U.S. securities is 
to be found in the recently reported sale 
of 100,000 shares of Amerada Petroleum 
Corp. stock. What shows up is a story of 
profit making that U.S. investors might 
well envy. 

British holdings of Amerada, an Ameri- 
can oil-exploration company, were last 
mentioned, officially, in 1946. The 
amount held, as of Dec. 31, 1945, was 
given as 133,000 shares. These were 
among British-held securities pledged 
for a Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion loan to the British Government in 
1941. At the top quotation for Amerada 
in 1945, these shares alone were valued 
at $21,413,000. 

Amerada’s strikes in Montana and 
Dakota boomed the value of the stock. 


Since 1945 the company has on two oe. 
casions declared a 2-for-1 stock split, 
At the high quotation so far this year, 
British-owned shares had a value of more 
than 125 million dollars. Paper profits 
since 1945 exceed 100 million dollars, 

Sale of 100,000 shares of Amerada re- 
cently is likely to have paid for the origi- 
nal British investment in the oil shares 
several times over. And the British own- 
ers still have an estimated 432,000 shares 
of the stock. 

During the 10 years that the RFC held 
a part of the British-owned shares in 
U.S. business as security for « loan, 
from 1941 to last autumn, the value of 
these holdings increased from 547 mil- 
lion dollars to well over a billion dollars. 
Earnings during that period, plus a few 
sales, liquidated the entire RFC loan of 
395 million dollars, plus interest. 

Bankers report that the British-owned 
securities then pledged remain more or 
less intact, with few changes. Looking 
over the list of “blue chip” stocks, as of 
1945, profits are visible. At the top prices 
of 1945 and 1952, so far, for example, 
British holdings of General Motors 
jumped from a value of 34 million dollars 
to 53 million dollars, and its Socony- 
Vacuum Oil shares rose from $2,437,500 
to $5,200,000. 

Liquidation of holdings of such size 
would, of course, jolt U.S. markets. But 
Britain is anxious to hold dollar-earning 
securities, not to sell them. 

Size of British interests in some U. S. 
corporations is such as to be controlling. 
Among the companies so controlled are 
a number of U.S. thread manufacturers. 
The Shell Oil Co. is indirectly controlled 
by Royal Dutch-Shell. 

British-owned U. S. insurance interests 
were valued at 430 million dollars in 
1945. 

In addition, other British direct in- 
vestments in the U.S. were valued at 
365 million dollars by the U.S. Treasury 
in 1945. Values have risen sharply since 
that time. The firms thus owned include 
Lever Brothers, soap manufacturers, and 
the British-American Tobacco Co. Real 
estate holdings, valued at 40 million dol- 
lars in 1945, include the New York 
properties of the British branch of the 
Astor family. 

All in all, Britain’s stake in U. S. in- 
dustry is large, large enough so that Brit- 
ain is not likely to risk upsetting U. S. 
markets for quick profits. 

Some selling of British holdings, over 
the years, is to be expected. 

Liquidation of British interests is not 
likely. Earnings from U.S. holdings are 
urgently needed by Britain, better off 
than last year, but still deep in debt to 
the U.S. and to Canada. British holdings 
in the U.S. that yield dollar income are 
not to be sold out. 
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Savings in form costs .. . reduced operating 
expenses .. + fast, easy machine operation— 
these are advantages Fruehauf Trailer 
Company obtains in handling notes and 
accounts receivable on Sensimatics. 
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3} Burroughs Sensimatic has been found to be 
a exceedingly fast and a great time-saver in posting 
S the customer ledgers of The Bayer Company, 
n- Division of Sterling Drug, Inc. 
eS 
id 
in 4 
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of ie At Western Union’s headquarters office for 





wired money services in Minneapolis, two 
Burroughs Sensimatics do the work of three older 
machines on posting control totals of national 
money order service. Through this and other 
savings they produced, the Sensimatics paid 

for themselves in about a year. 

















Accounts receivable from all over 
the world are handled quickly anc 
a | : accurately on Burroughs Sensimai 
oo COMPANY ) : machines at Minnesota Mining 
o cs 2 and Manufacturing Company 
i : = in St. Paul and New York. 










ACCOUNTING MACHINES 







In these, and thousands of other businesses, 
Burroughs Sensimatic accounting machines 







are doing accounting faster and more economically 





than it has ever been done before. Sensimatic’s 






wide versatility, remarkable operating ease and 





outstanding performance all contribute to 






its ability to save time and money in every kind 
of accounting. Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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PACKAGING AND PROCESSING ROOMS 
in food, drug and candy plants are kept at 
uniform humidities with Alcoa Activated Alu- 
STOREROOMS, dried with Alcoa Activated mina, to maintain production regardless of 
Alumina, protect raw materials and finished the weather. 

products from moisture deterioration. 


to what you can dry 
fi 



















PETROLEUM PRODUCTS—liquids, gases or 
gaseous hydrocarbons—can be dried to 
minus 100°F dew point—or lower! 


NT AIR, dried by Alcoa Activated 
Aluming, prevents freeze-ups and corrosion 
of outdoor valves, trips and recorders. 


LABORATORIES testing paper, textiles, 
chemicals require controlled humidity pro- 
vided. by Alcoa Activated Alumina, 


with ALCOA Activated Alumina! | 








Atcoa Activated Alumina is the “old reliable”’ economical desiccants. Write to: ALUMINUM : 
in the desiccant field. It dries to lower dew Company OF AMERICA, CHEMICALS DIVISION, 
points than other commercial adsorbents. It 601-k Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


will not swell, soften or disintegrate . . . can be 
used over and over again almost indefinitely. Ohemicals 
Now new and better Activated Aluminas are on my ALUMINAS and FLUORIDES 


ACTIVATED ALUMINAS - CALCINED ALUMINAS + HYDRATED 
ALUMINAS + TABULAR ALUMINAS + LOW SODA ALUMINAS 
ALUMINUM FLUORIDE’ + SODIUM FLUORIDE + SODIUM 
ACID FLWORIDE + FLUOBORIC ACID + CRYOLITE + GALLIUM 


the way, with improved forms and properties. 





Let us tell you more about these efficient, 
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] FOR ADLAI, 6 IKE, 2 BIG DOUBTS 


New York, Pennsylvania Can Go Either Way 


As the campaign enters the homestretch— 

In Pennsylvania the talk is Eisenhower, but 
actually the State is nip and tuck. It’s almost 
that close in New York. Democrats are having 
their troubles in New Jersey. 

In the farm belt voters are in a Republican 
mood. But the cities are still Democratic. That 
can give Stevenson Missouri. It’s a different 


story in lowa, Wisconsin, elsewhere. Minne- 
sota polls are Republican for the first time 
since the birth of the New Deal. 

Here is the way the campaign looks in nine 


States toured by two members of the Board 


of Editors of U.S. News & World Report. One 
thing to watch: the undecided vote. It can turn 
the tide in some key areas of the U. S. 





Electoral 
Votes Colo. la. 


6 10 


NEW YORK CITY 


The campaign to capture New York’s 
45 electoral votes looks so close that the 
experts are saying victory in November 
may turn on 100,000 ballots—and hardly 
anybody is willing to pick a winner at 
this stage. If either Gen. Dwight Eisen- 
hower or Governor Adlai E. Stevenson 
were put down as leading now—the situa- 
tion is so fluid that it could reverse it- 
self by November 4. 

It is glaringly obvious, though, that 
the General has lost ground in New 
York City, key to the State. A few weeks 
ago he was so strong in the metropoli- 
tan area that some forecasters expected 
him to break even in the heavily Demo- 
cratic city, and thus win the State. That 
has changed. 

Politicians say Eisenhower's alliance 
with Senator Robert A. Taft, plus his 
tolerant attitude toward such Senators 
as Joseph R. McCarthy, of Wisconsin, 
and William E. Jenner, of Indiana, have 
cut heavily into his New York City fol- 
lowing. The city, with its large Jewish 
and otherwise foreign-extraction popula- 
tion, is strongly internationalist. 

Close as the presidential race is, few 
question the outcome of New York’s 
Senate contest. By all accounts, Senator 
Irving M. Ives, Republican, is as good 
as re-elected. His opponent, Brooklyn 
Borough President John Cashmore, is un- 
known to many voters. Thousands are 
expected to vote for Stevenson, the 
Democrat, for President, and Ives, the 
Republican, for Senator. 


Registration in New York is at a record ° 


high. Normally that would favor the 
OCTOBER 24,1952, 
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Who's Ahead? 
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The race is tightening as time 
for voting comes near. 


® Alaska: Democrats won again in 


race for delegate. Margin narrower. 
Republican landslide for Legisla- 
ture: 21 to 3 in House, 7 to 2 in 
Senate on time-for-change issue. 
New York State (poll by New York 
Daily News): Ike, 55.3 per cent; 
Adlai, 43.5; minor party, 1.2. 
Middle Atlantic States, N. Y., N. J., 
Pa., Md., Del., W. Va. (Gallup): 
Ike, 50; Adlai, 38; undecided, 12. 
Missouri (Gallup): Ike, 47; Adlai, 
44; undecided, 9. 

lowa (Des Moines Register): Ike, 
62; Adlai, 32; undecided 6. 
Minnesota (Minneapolis Tribune): 
ike, 53; Adlai, 35; undecided, 12. 
Chicago (Sun-Times poll): Adlai, 
54.2; Ike, 44.9; others, 0.9. 
Independent voters (Gallup): Ike, 
54; Adlai, 25; undecided, 21. 
Negro voters (Crossley): Adlai, 
72.3; Ike, 21; undecided, 6.7. 








N. J. N. Y. Penn. Wisc. 
16 45 32 12 


Democrats, but there are notable regis- 
tration increases in areas where Repub- 
licans usually run well. In some predom- 
inantly Democratic districts the figures 
rose slightly, stayed level or dropped. 

Democratic | statisticians have filled 
reams of paper trying to prove that 
it’s in the bag for Stevenson. In 1948, 
they point out, President Truman won 
New York City by 488,247 votes. Gover- 
nor Dewey swept the area outside the 
city by 549,216 votes. Thus the Gover- 
nor’s State-wide plurality was only 60,- 
959 out of more than 6 million votes 
cast. 

But in the same election 509,559 votes 
went to Henry A. Wallace. This year 
the Democrats concede perhaps 150,000 
of the 1948 Wallace votes to the 1952 
American Labor-Progressive Party ticket, 
allow a few of them to the General and 
predict a Stevenson victory. 

Actually it is not that simple. New 
York voting patterns have been twisted 
beyond recognition in recent years. 

It apparently is sure that General 
Eisenhower is running more strongly 
up-State than did Governor Dewey four 
years ago. Governor Stevenson is ex- 
pected to beat Mr. Truman’s total in the 
city. But the problem of finding the 
winner comes down to whether Steven- 
son’s city plurality will offset Eisenhower's 
up-State margin—and that depends on 
the final decision of the many undecided 
voters and on the Election Day mood 
of the minority groups that help to 
make up the Democratic Party here. 

As of now, it is a horse race in New 
York. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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PHILADELPHIA 


There is a prevalent opinion here & yote 
that Pennsylvania’s 32 electoral votes 
will go to General Eisenhower. But the 
experts of both parties are keeping their A 
fingers crossed. Pennsylvania is becom. @ shov 
ing one of the big and perhaps decisive # Catt 
battle areas of the 1952 election. awa 

Ike unquestionably will run up big @ mu 
majorities in the rural counties. The @ age 
farmers and small-town people always in | 





have gone Republican. Moreover, they @ Ad 
‘are impressed by Eisenhower's reputa- to | 

| tion and personality, while they have @ de 
learned little about Governor Stevenson, 1 

To offset this, Stevenson must score @ lig 
heavily in the cities—especially in Phila Beg 
delphia—and in the coal-stee! sections, J Re 
The importance of Philadelphia is shown 9 cat 

by its past voting pattern. In 1944, @ 20 


Franklin D. Roosevelt carried Philadel. @ th 
phia County by 150,000 votes but won @ mi 
State-wide by only 105,000. Four years J 


ago, President Truman took Philadelphia ne 
by 7,000 and lost the State by 150,000. EB 
Philadelphia normally goes Democratic Fly 


in a national election, but rarely so ina © ti 
municipal contest. Yet, for the first tine @ it 
| in 67 years, the city has a Democratic 














administration, elected last vear by a ti 
124,000-vote margin. New registrations Bp 
this year run 4 to 1 Democratic t 
Stevenson backers find  encourage- g 
it Just Grows...Helps Keep the Income | ment in such figures. They are counting, i 
too, on a big Negro vote. There are 300- 7 
e : | ; 1 ets : 4 
aft Pennsylvania Farmers Steady! | 000 Negroes in Philadelphia, and ob & \ 
te ticks eect j servers say the pro-Democratic fervor < ‘ 
; | among them is nearly as great as it was 3 
If you stare long ——-— you may dis- PENNSYLVANIA FARMER—the in the Roosevelt days. Also, the labor. @ 
cover that you’re looking the lowly local farm paper that reaches 4 out union leaders like Stevenson 2: § 
spud squarely in an eye in this lash- of 5 farm families twice a month— i tee rep ote i 
, 7 . . | Another factor pleasing to Democrats 
length close-up. is the best choice to promote the pei ca 
products you sell. | — is the ill-concealed dissension within the 
ip wg He farmers iis he Crop diversification also brings | Republican high command. The Joseph | 
by the millions every fa sd de constant, year-round income to | Grundy group, which dominates many 
ee gee ent _ se nadie a ° farmers in two nearby states, Ohio rural counties, was strongly pro-Talt. 
mean Rend lemuanne aa alt seenihe and Michigan. So keep your eye on Resentment over the Taft defeat seemed 
a ae rt around the ctkiados : the farm publications that reach to be disappearing when, a few weeks 
; 4 buyers with cash—PENNSYLVANIA ago, G. Mason Owlett, a Grundvite, was [7 
This strong, steady income makes FARMER, OHIO FARMER, MICHI- demesel os on eaiine & setasiaeial 
‘ : : posed as an executive commilteeman | 
farmers in this top-third state of Penn- GAN FARMER. Get the full story— | ? pee ° Re 
: ; > F ’ | of the Republican National Committee. 
sylvania worth watching. They’re write to B1013 Rockwell Avenue, This ery ve gs . Rell 
alwavs selling—always buying. Cleveland, Ohio. | us openec o a wounc st AS O11 Jisen 
. ; . hower Republican puts it: 
“There is not much sulking. But there 
is not the same degree of enthusiasin tor | 
Eisenhower that there would have been @ 
| for Senator Taft.” 
Another thing: Senator James H. Dull, 
an early Ike man, and Governor Jolin S. 
Fine, who turned to Eisenhower during 
the Convention, are in a Republican 
battle for sheer power—patronage Col- 
Harrisburg trol in Pennsylvania if the General wins. 9 
. al . ; one ve i. . ts, a 
Two other states that have a steadiness of income Pista nad aa -_ e aa 2 g 
like Pennsylvania are Michigan and Ohio— served by 7 : fortoaya .e neve 4 a 5% sea eran 
MICHIGAN FARMER and THE OHIO FARMER. rural areas, are weighing these uncert 
eae : and pro-Stevenson factors. 
Michigan Farmer, East Lansing Silence and apathy on the part of 
The Ohio Farmer, Cleveland thousands of voters disturb both parties. F 
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This lack of interest may disappear as 
Election Day nears. The way this silent 
vote turns can be a powerful factor. 


TRENTON 

A significant political development is 
showing up in New Jersey. Many Irish 
Catholic votes appear to be slipping 
away from the Democrats on the Com- 
munist issue. Leaders in both parties 
agree that Dwight Eisenhower is ahead 
in the presidential race here and that 
Adlai Stevenson has a lot of catching up 
to do if he is to win New Jersey's 16 
dectoral votes. 

The Eisenhower lead is not big, in the 
light of the fact that some 2 million are 
expected to vote. The. most optimistic 
Republican estimates are that Ike will 
carry the State by between 100,000 and 
900,000 votes. The Democrats say only 
that, with all possible breaks, Stevenson 
might come through by 50,000. 

Solid reasons for Republican hopeful- 
ness are apparent. After eight vears in 
power in the State, the party is thorough- 
ly organized and well financed. Registra- 
tion is the biggest ever, with much of the 
increase in strongly Republican territory. 

By contrast, the Democratic organiza- 
tion has come upon sad times. The once- 
powerful Frank Hague machine is scat- 
tered, and some former Hague men are 
giving no help. The Democrats’ are hav- 
ing trouble finding campaign money. 

A contest for a U.S. Senate seat is 
virtually conceded to Senator H. Alex- 
ander Smith, Republican, running for 
re-election against Archibald S. Alexan- 
der, former Under Secretary of the Army. 
Smith is generally expected to run ahead 
of General Eisenhower in November. 


MINNEAPOLIS 

Republicans figure they have the best 
chance to win Minnesota’s 11 electoral 
votes this year than they have had in the 
20 years since Franklin D. RooseVelt 
ushered in the New Deal. 

Their State organization is in good 
shape. There are no deep-rooted Republi- 
can quarrels. They have a popular Sena- 
tor running for re-election. 

Whatever may be the cause, the Demo- 
crats are not showing the zip they did 
in 1948. Some of the top Democrats are 
being criticized for what some say is a 
lack of enthusiasm for the ticket. 

For the first time in the three presi- 
dential elections that the poll of the 
Minneapolis Tribune has been operating, 
a majority of the State’s voters say that 
they favor the Republican candidate. 
Thomas E. Dewey never attained such 
popularity in 1944 or 1948. 

A sample poll of 1,000 Minnesotans 
during the week the Nixon fund became 
public showed that 53 per cent favored 

(Continued on page 38) 
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President Aleman Dam brings new life 
to Mexico's Butterfly Basin 
| 


the 
second, known as “‘El Dique’’, will close 
a pass through the mountains, 1" miles 
north of La Certina. 


FOR centuries, the gentle name of the 
Papaloapan (Butterfly) River Basin in 
Mexico has been a bitterly ironic one. 
Its frequent floods spread disease and 
from mountains to Gulf. 
Because the soil was rich, men have 
always lived there, though, gambling 
with the water. But they have always 
lost. Of nearly a million people in the 
basin in 1947, only 2 in 10 owned shoes, 
only 3 in 10 could read and write. Aver- 
age lifein many localities was only 29 yrs. 


Now, that dismal basin has become a 
Promised Land. Under direction of the 
Comision del Papaloapan, old towns 
have new life. Land has been reclaimed. 
Settlers and investors flow in. When 
completed in 1953, the President Ale- 
man Dam, largest in Latin America 
and keystone of the vast $300,000,000 
reclamation program, alone will: (1) 


| Prevent floods which cause almost 





$600,000 damage annually. (2) Straight- 
en and deepen the river, doubling water 
capacity and improving navigation. (3) 
Generate 150,000 kw. for household and 
industrial power. (4) Store 8500-million 
cubic yards of water to irrigate about 
300,000 acres of arid wasteland. 


The dam will actually be two giant 
earth and rock walls. The first, called 


“La Cortina’’, will shut off the flow of 


the Tonto River at Temazcal, 


Constructcra “El Aguila” assigns 
6,700,000 yds. to 32 LeTourneau units 


Earthmoving for both is being handled 
by Constructora ‘‘El Aguila’’, S. A. of 
Mexico, D. F. , Their 32 LeTourneau 
rubber-tired machines which were drive- 
en to the job, are handling 57% of the 
total 12 million cubic yards to be move- 
ed. Some came 1130 mi. through high- 
way traffic from Laredo, Texas, in 68 
hours, total driving time. 


In discussing the operation, Jose Ber- 
tran Cusine, president of the firm, said, 
**We are very much satisfied with the 
performance of our Tournapulls and 
Tournadozers. They’re the best earth- 
moving equipment we own. For rock 
work, our Tournarockers are excellent. 
With them, we increase the amount of 
rock moved and lower our costs.”’ 


If you have earth to move, ask your 
LeTourneau Distributor to put you in 
touch with the owner of the nearest 
available LeTourneau fleet. 


R. G. LeTOURNEAU, Inc. 


Peoria, illinois 
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From 
one 


businessman 
to another.......... 


This Christmas, thousands of busi- 
nessmen will send thousands of 
other businessmen (and their secre- 
taries) Christmas gifts. They will 
send wallets (how many can a man 
carry?) and cigars (how many men 
smoke them—and what brand?) 
and liquor (what Christmas memo- 
ries are left the morning after? ). 
They will send these gifts out of a 
spirit of Christmas giving, out of a 
desire and hope to leave a lasting 
and favorable impression. 

Why don’t they send books? 

A gift of books can be as small as 
a single volume or as large as a 
shelf; as personal as a book of son- 
nets, as sedate as a scholarly tome. 

A gift of books. like the Christ- 
mas star itself, radiates in all direc- 
tions: it shines upon the receiver, 
implying the compliment that he 
likes to read; it shines upon the 
giver, warmly reflecting his good 
judgment and taste, 

There is no such thing as receiv- 
ing too many books: the more a man 
has the more he wants. and. should 
he get one he already owns, it is the 
easiest of all gifts to exchange. 

With a gift of books you send 
laughter and learning, adventure 
and romance, a world of fact and a 
universe of imagination. 

From one businessman to another 
—send books this Christmas. 


This advertisement is being run by 
AMERICAN BOOK- 
STRATFORD PRESS 


in the interest of a merrier Christ- 
mas and of the book industry. 


Harry Hansen, noted literary critic, 
has written a booklet listing 100 
ideal books for business Christmas 
presents, 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY NOW 


9 
- 


American Book-Stratford Press, Inc. 


75 Varick St., New York 13, N. Y. 


Please send me Harry Hansen’s free book- 
let “The 100 Best New Books for Christmas 
Giving” 


NAME 





STREET. 





CITY. ZONE____STATE 
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Eisenhower, 41 per cent Stevenson, 4 
per cent were undecided and 2 per cent 
refused to answer. 

At the start of October a different 
cross-section of voters was tapped. Ei- 
senhower'’s percentage stood firm at 53. 
The Stevenson figure dropped to 35 per 
cent, the number of undecided rose to 9 
per cent, and 3 per cent now were un- 
willing to state a preference. Pollsters 
say a change in methods may have been 
largely responsible for the Stevenson 
drop. But the significant fact is that Ei- 
senhower today is 9 percentage points 
stronger in Minnesota than Dewey was 
at the same time four years ago. 

Right now Stevenson seems to be gain- 
ing a bit in the farm belt, but Eisenhower 
men are not disturbed. 

“That is to be expected,” says one Re- 
publican. “We have a candidate whom 





—United Press 


IKE IN THE BIG CITY 
. . . Democratic ‘‘territory’’? 


everyone knew at the outset. Stevenson 
was not too well known. It was to be ex- 
pected that our candidate would reach 
a peak and that Stevenson would creep 
up on him. The only question is whether 
we can hold our advantage.” 

As it stands now, the best-informed 
political observers in Minnesota are sure 
that Eisenhower has the edge. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Democratic hopes are riding high in 
Missouri. Even though they might lose 
the Governorship and one or two seats 
in Congress, the Democrats figure they 
are sure to hold the State for Adlai Ste- 
venson and pick up a Senate seat too. 
Republicans fear this appraisal is cor- 
rect—but they are fighting hard to re- 
elect Senator James P. Kem over Demo- 
(Continued on page 39) 





The Men Who Move 
The Goods 


























Robert F. Mackrell 


Director of Transportution 
National Gypsum Company 


Buffalo, New York 


Thirty-three plants across America | 
manufacture the “Gold Bond” prod- 
ucts of National Gypsum Company- 
wallboard, plaster, lime, paper, rock 
wool, paint and many others. Severalof 


these plants produce materials which § 


are then shipped to other National 
Gypsum plants for further processing, 
while finished “Gold Bond” building | 
materials must be moved to some J 


15,000 dealers. 
Since 1925, National Gypsum’s Diree- 
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tor of Transportation, Robert Mack- © 


rell, has called upon Wabash Rail- 
road to share part of his exacting | 
responsibilities. 
= * = 

“The Wabash Railroad provides us 
with excellent high-speed freight 
service, on a direct through- 
schedule basis, all the way be- 
tween the Missouri River and the 
Niagara frontier here at Buffalo,” 
says Mr. Mackrell. 
the way Wabash saves time for 


us. We like their dependability.” | 


x x x 
A Wabash route is often a tiane-s0ee 
route, due to the strategic centra 
location of Wabash lines. In many 
cases, Wabash routes make it pos- 
sible to by-pass congested terminal 


areas. Your Wabash representative [7 


will gladly give you facts. 


P. A. SPIEGELBERG, 
Freight Traffic Manager, St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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WABASH RAILROAD 
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t Stuart Symington and to win the 


pao tate’s 13 electoral votes for Eisenhower. 
i Oddly enough, political observers on 
~) Bigth sides of the party line agree that if 
© Bhie election were held now Stevenson 
y wuld carry Missouri. 
ec Key is the two big cities—Kansas City 
" and St. Louis. They hold more than a 


third of the State’s voters, and they in- 
yriably return big Democratic majori- 
ties, Together in 1948 they gave Tru- 
man a 150,000-vote margin. 

Thus, even with a swing of farmers 
hack to the Republicans, Democrats fig- 
we they will get enough votes in the two 
cities to carry the State. Up to this point, 
fam sentiment in Missouri has shown no 
is shift toward the Republicans. Lead- 
esof three of the four big farm organiza- 
tions are reported sympathetic to Ste- 
venson. 

However, one of the few polls that 
caught the farm switch in 1948 reports 
that sentiment is changing again. This is 
asimple poll conducted by a Kansas City 
© feed company that packages its feed in 
sacks bearing pictures of the donkey or 





tions this year, sales were running neck 
TICa and neck. Now they are 53 per cent for 
rod- I the elephant and 47 per cent for the 


1Y~ donkey in the 11 Midwestern States 
‘ock HF where the firm does business. 
al of There may be a silent movement to- 


lich & ward Eisenhower, but it hasn’t been de- 
mal tected yet. As one Republican pointed 
Ing, | out, the tremendous Wisconsin primary 
ling vote for Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 
me |} wasn't detected before the balloting 
) either—and there are a lot of similarities 
ec. | in the two States. 
» One reason for Republican pessimism: 
The State was badly divided in the Taft- 
Eisenhower fight, and the two groups 
| have just recently gotten together. The 
result is an organization that is spotty. 
Stevenson doesn’t arouse the enthusi- 
asm that Truman does, but the Demo- 
crats are going down the line for their 
neighbor from Illinois. 


MADISON, WIS. 
Republicans hold the edge in Wiscon- 
sin at this stage, even though Democrats 
claim an even chance to win the State’s 
12 electoral votes. 
> . Apoll of Wiseonsin farmers, conducted 
i ) by the Wisconsin Agriculturist and 
> Farmer in September, showed that 52 
'Y § per cent liked Eisenhower, 26 were for 
* ) Stevenson and 22 undecided. But only 
® half of those who answered were sure 
€ © they would vote in November. Among 
those who were sure they would vote, 
67 per cent were for Eisenhower, 28 for 
Stevenson and 5 undecided. 
In this State, McCarthyism is the is- 
) | sue. Hopeful Democrats are saying that 
(Continued on page 40) 
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This test tube 


holds 5/5 ounce of 
fuel oil 


ile oM uli 


_.j when used 
in a General Motors 


Diesel locomotive 


If all oil- and coal-burning steam locomotives were 
replaced by Diesels, America would save 182,500,000 
gallons of fuel oil and 62,000,000 tons of coal per year. 


TO CONSERVE FUEL 
AMERICA NEEDS MORE DIESELS! 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION e 9 


3 





GENERAL MOTORS 


LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS—in Canadas GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL, LTD., LONDON, ONTARIO 


If you are interested in the conservation of fuel by Diesel locomotives, write Electro-Motive Division for a recent study, 
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MOSINEE Forest Fibres | 


vital to many plastics 


Producers of plastics rely 
extensively on Mosinee fi- 
bres as one of their vital 
raw materials. Many refrig- 
erator doors, for instance, 
have inner panels formed 

from plastic-laminated Mosinee 
sheets. Light, compact, extremely 
strong . . . non-warping, sound- 
deadening, unaffected by cold or 
moisture . . . these Mosinee fibre- 
fortified plastic sheets have good 
insulating properties, take a beau- 
tiful finish, won’t absorb or carry 
odors. Ideal! 

Table and counter tops, tele- 
phone switchboard relays, and 
many other plastics for home and 
industry, are made better with 
Mosinee fibres. 

Mosinee experience may prove 
profitable to you, too, in improv- 
ing products, processes or packag- 
ing. Let’s talk it over. 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS CO. 
MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


, 


Gas 
. MOSINEE 


makes fibres work 
for industry 
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not only do they have a chance of put- 
ting Stevenson over, they might even 
beat Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, who 
outran all his opponents combined in 
the recent primary. 

Republicans say this hope is pretty 
silly. They are sure McCarthy will pick 
up some of the votes that went to others 
in the primary. Also, almost everybody 
concedes the re-election of the Republi- 
can Governor, Walter J. Kohler, Jr. 

Republicans figure they will have no 
trouble holding Wisconsin. 


DES MOINES 

All the polls in Iowa indicate that the 

farm vote is turning back to the Repub- 

licans and that the State’s 10 electoral 
votes will go to Eisenhower: 

All the pollsters and other political 

guessers are careful to hedge their fore- 
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—United Press 


ADLAI IN THE SMALL TOWN 
. . . Republican ‘“‘territory‘’? 


casts—they were badly burned four 
years ago. But there are many surface 
signs now to comfort the Republicans. 

Korea and the draft are the biggest is- 
sues with the farmers. Some say these 
alone are enough to turn the voters of 
German descent back to the Republi- 
cans. There is a lot of grumbling about 
taxes, high-cost Government, corruption. 
Even the Democrats complain about the 
cost of living. Labor is not going all out 
for the Democrats in this campaign as it 
did four years ago. 

Republicans now figure that the Iowa 
tide no longer is flowing toward Eisen- 
hower, but this does not mean it has 
turned the other way. They think people 
have made up their minds and are ready 
to vote. If that is the case, Iowa is in the 
Eisenhower column for 1952. 

(Continued on page 41) 





Near the geographical center of the United 
States, Oklahoma—America’s Fastest Grow- 








ing Industrial Frontier, is serving the ever 
expanding markets of the nation. Located 
within a 500 mile radius of Oklahoma, are 
37 million people with annual income pay- 
ments of 50 billion dollars and bank deposits 
in excess of 33 billion dollars. In this area 
are 38,000 manufacturers whose products 
are shipped to major markets throughout 
the world. An unlimited supply to natural 
resources, provides industry with an econom- 
ical source of fuel, power and raw materials. 
Investigate Oklahoma, TODAY! 


For a special report on Oklahoma's 
Strategic Market, write... 


Oa 


Write ~ Czar Langston, Director 
State Capitol Bidg. 
Okichoma City, Okle. 
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DENVER 


If five out of each 100 Coloradans 
who voted Democratic in 1948 switch to 
the Republicans this year, General Ei- 
gnhower will capture the State’s six 
dectoral votes. That is why the Republi- 
cans are confident. 

In Colorado, which likes Ike because 
he spends so much time here, voters 
we not hampered much by party lines. 
They vote their feelings. A breakdown 
of party alignments shows 29 per cent 
Democratic, 22 per cent Republican and 
48 per cent independent. It is the inde- 
pendent voters who will decide the elec- 
tion here. 

Among those who have been canvass- 
ing the State, the war in Korea seems 
to be the paramount issue. As one Demo- 
cratic politician puts it: 

“People are worried about Korea. 
They see this affair going on and on, with 
no one offering any real answer for it. So 
they don’t talk about it themselves, and 
list themselves as undecided.” 

Democratic hopes are thin in Colorado. 


BALTIMORE 


A Republican trend is apparent in 
Maryland,*but not one of such propor- 
tions as to leave the party leaders free 
of worries. They won this State’s nine 
electoral votes four years ago by the 
narrowest of margins. 

Maryland’s large Catholic population 
makes Communism a much-agitated is- 
sue here, and that is helping the Re- 
publicans. One recent poll showed the 
State 52 per cent for Eisenhower, 48 
per cent for Stevenson. Another un- 
related poll came up with Eisenhower 

> 55 per cent, Stevenson 44, undecided 1 

per cent. 

Democrats claim, nevertheless, that 
they have a good chance to take the 
State. Registration is tremendous, espe- 
cially in Baltimore where the Demo- 
crats must score heavily to offset the 

|) normal Republican vote out-State. Also, 

| the CIO is credited with producing big 

Democratic registrations in western 

Maryland’s coal, textile and railroad sec- 

tions that normally go Republican. A 

big Republican worry is the 65,000 

Negroes registered in Baltimore. 

A Senate contest pits Representative 
J. Glenn Beall, a Republican, against 
Democrat George P. Mahoney. Beall 
bears down heavily on corruption, Ko- 
rea and the cost of living. Mahoney 
criticizes Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son, says it is time to cut foreign-aid pro- 
grams and favors a more vigorous line 
with Russia. 

The way the State looks now to non- 
partisan observers, Eisenhower is ex- 
pected to win by 15,000 to 20,000 votes 
-with Beall probably winning more nar- 
rowly, if at all. 
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Many of the leading manufac- 
turers of contractors’ equipment 
“build in” Hyatt Roller Bearings 
for sound dollar-and-cents reasons. 


Hyatts help the equipment to 
operate smoother and longer 
with less cost for power, 
lubrication and maintenance. 


To tackle the toughest jobs, on 
the roughest terrain, Hyatts for 
years have been the preferred 
roller bearings in such equipment 
as power shovels, tractors, 
trenchers, dump-trucks, scraper- 
loaders, road rollers and portable 
compressors. 


And in alé other industrial, agricultural and 
transportation equipment the name Hyatt is 
the guide to roller bearings of outstanding 
performance. Hyatt Bearings Division, 
General Motors Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 
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With the United Nations As- 
sembly back in session, you 
will be hearing a lot about 
“WHO,” “NATO,” “ECOSOC,” 
“SHAPE,” etc. 

People get confused over the 
world-wide ‘alphabet agencies” 
trying to sort out which does 
what, why—and where. 

They aren’t all in the U. N. 
Here is a glossary of the inter- 
national agencies that have im- 
portant bearing on the U. S. 


AGENCIES OUTSIDE U. N. 
Military Organizations 
NATO—North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion; military alliance of U. S., Canada, 
Britain, France, Portugal, Iceland, 
Itaty, Luxembourg, Belgium, Nether- 
lands, Denmark, Norway, Greece, Tur- 

key. Permitted by U.N. Charter. 

NATO COUNCIL—Governing body of 
NATO. 

SHAPE-—Supreme Headquarters of Allied 
Powers in Europe, NATO military 
headquarters in Paris. 

SACEUR—Supreme Commander of Allied 
Powers in Europe, top commander of 
SHAPE. 

SACLANT-—Supreme Allied Commander 
in the Atlantic, commander of NATO 
forces in Atlantic Ocean; headquar- 
ters, Norfolk, Va. 

EDC—European Defense Community; 
proposed European Army setup to 
defend France, West Germany, Lux- 
erbourg, Belgium, Netherlands, Italy; 
planned as part of NATO. Permitted 
by U.N. Charter. 

ANZUS—Australia-New Zealand-U. S. al- 

liance for Pacific defense. Permitted 

by U.N. -Charter. 


Political Organizations 

COE—Council of Europe; organization of 
foreign ministers working to unify Eu- 
ropean NATO countries, plus Sweden 
and Ireland, Permitted by U. N. Char- 
ter. 

OAS—Organization of American States; 
consists of 21 American republics. 
Permitted by U.N. Charter. 

PAU—Pan American Union; secretariat 
of OAS. 
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HERE’S GUIDE TO WORLD AGENCIES 


They‘re Back in News—How to Tell Them Apart 


WFTU—World Federation of Trade Un- 
ions; Communist labor organization. 
ICFTU—International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions; anti-Communist 

labor organization. 


Economic Organizations 
ECSC—European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity; pools coal and steel under 
Schuman Plan; members are France, 
West Germany, Luxembourg, Belgium, 
Netherlands, Italy. 












ECOSOC—U.N. Economic and Social 
Council; studies living conditions, po- 
litical rights, other problems; co-ordj. 
nates minor U.N. agencies. 

TC—U.N. Trusteeship Council; deals 
with problems of dependent territories, 

PCiJ—Permanent Court of International 
Justice; world court; sits at The 
Hague, Netherlands. 

UNESCO-U. N. Educational. Scientific 
and Cultural Organization; seeks peace 
and welfare by exchanges of ideas, 










































































OEEC—Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Co-operation; works for higher 
production and closer trade ties among 
European countries. 

EPU—European Payments Union; han- 
dles monetary problems among OEEC 
countries and sterling area. 

BENELUX-—Belgium-Netherlands-Luxem- 
bourg economic group. 

GATT—General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade; seeks to lower trade barriers. 
Aided initially by U.N. 


U.N. AGENCIES 


U. N.—United Nations; world organiza- 
tion; 60 member nations. 

GA-—U.N. General Assembly; delibera- 
tive body; one vote per country; now 
meeting in New York. 

$C—U.N. Security Council; responsible 
for keeping peace; where Communist 
nations use veto; 11 members. 


THE ‘U. N. GA’ GETS DOWN TO WORK 
For diplomats: a new set of ABC's 


—United Press 







FAO-—Food and Agricultural Organize 
tion; studies problems of feedinj 
world’s peoples. : 

WHO-World Health Organization; fight 
disease. 

IBRD—International Bank for Reconstrue 
tion and Development; makes loans t0 
member countries. 

IMF—International Monetary Fund; helps 
stabilize exchange rates. 3 

{LO—International Labor Organization; 
studies. problems of populations and 
labor. 

ECE—U.N. Economic Commission fot 
Europe; studies economic problems of 
Europe. 

ECLA—U. N. Economic Commission for } 
Latin America; studies economic prob- 
lems of Latin America. i 

ECAFE—U. N. Economic Commission for [ 
Asia and Far East; studies economic | 
problems of Orient. 
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“Our MSalttonal 
saves us Its cost 
every 6 months!” 


“Our National Payroll-Accounting Machine gives us a direct 
saving of $11,000 a year with this one machine. It also has 


eliminated about $1,000 a year in overtime. These savings 


paid for the machine in less than 6 months! 


“Also we now handle, through the same machine, the check 


register and issuing of checks for the Accounts Payable Divi- 


sion. Furthermore, by being able to control totals-to-date for 
Earnings, Withholding Taxes and F.O.A.B. taxes, we now com- 


plete our quarterly Social Security Reports and Annual W-2 
statement with additional great savings in time and effort.” 


— New York Herald Tribune 


No matter what the size or type of business, 
Nationals soon pay for themselves out of 
what they save—and then go on, year after 
year, returning a handsome profit. With their 
exclusive combination of time-and-money- 
Saving features, Nationals do up to 2/3 of 
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your accounting work automatically. 
The National representative —a_ trained 
systems analyst—will show you how much 
you can save with National Accounting Ma- 
chines, National Cash Registers and National 
Adding Machines adapted to your needs. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vayron 9, on10 
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A. V. Miller, Treasurer 
New York Herald Tribune 
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All of the fabrics that go into your clothing, blankets, and 
home furnishings are mode of fibers. W hether plant, animal, 
or man-made, these fibers are chemical structures. 

Through the years scientists have developed processes 
that increase the strength, beauty and durability of many of 
nature’s fibers. They ies have done much to overcome the 
effects of weather, insects, and disease that often make these 
materials scarce when they are most needed. 


SCIENCE TO THE RESCUE— But scientists are restless— never 
satisfied. From new sources of supply, they sought to cre- 
ate fibers with special qualities. The result has bows an ex- 
citing variety of textiles that meet our various needs better 
than they were ever met before. And the chemicals that go 
into the new ones come from such plentiful materials as 
coal, salt, gas—and even air. 


DYNEL IS AN EXAMPLE— Nowhere have these achievements 
been better shown than in dynel — Union Carbide’s new 
fiber that’s made of acrylonitrile and vinyl chloride, chemi- 
cals produced from natural gas. 


Why man-made textiles? 


Today’s man-made textile fibers bring you thrilling 





new qualities for clothing and home furnishings 


Sturdy, yet soft and friendly to the touch, dynel is now 
available to you in the form of blankets, underwear, socks 
and many other products that are mothproof and fire re- 
sistant. Also, they have shape retention, are easily washed, 
and are resistant to shrinkage. 


UCC AND TEXTILE PROGRESS — Dynel is the latest contribu- 
tion to textile progress by the people of Union Carbide. 

More than 20 years ago their mass production of raw mate- 

rials for acetate and rayon helped bring early man-mad 
fabrics within the reach of all. And today a variety of UCC 
chemicals serve industry in the production and finishing of 
all forms of textile materials. 


FREE: /f you would like to know more about dynel, write for a copy 
of “Meet Dynel.” Please ask for booklet H. 


Union CarRBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET [i] NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


UCC’ Trade-marked Products of Alloys, Carbons, Chemicals, Gases, and Plastics include ——____________ 


DyYNEL TEXTILE FIBERS 
ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals 


EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries »« NATIONAL Carbons 


BAKELITE, KRENE, and VINYLITE Plastics « LINDE Oxygen 
HAYNES STELLITE Alloys - 





+ SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


Prest-O-LITE Acetylene « PYROFAX Gas 


ACHESON Electrodes « PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes 





























FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


BONN... 


>> Memo from Germany: 

Some of the cloak-and-dagger boys attached to U.S. forces here have pulled 
quite a boner. fhe U.S. is being denounced from one end of Germany to the 
other. It's a very hot story. This is what seems to have happened: 

U.S. secret agents--counterintelligence operatives--spent four months last 
year organizing about 2,000 West German youths into "resistance" squads. They 
were to harass Soviet troops, if and when they invaded Western Germany. 

In forest hideouts the youths were equipped and trained in use of knives, 
grenades, machine guns, explosives. U.S. provided the weapons. Neither the West 
German Government nor the U.S. High Commission--apparently--knew much about it. 
Then, after four months, U.S. agents dropped the project. All very hush-hush. 











>> It was hush-hush, that is, until Socialist politicians got wind of it. 
They forced U.S. officials to admit existence of the project, though since aban- 
doned by the U.S., and added some charges that make the story even hotter. 
Liquidation of 80 top Socialists, it's charged, has been planned by these 
"resistance" squads if and when the Russians move in. A list of the 80 has now 
been widely published. List includes state governors, mayors, party leaders. 
Veterans of Hitler's Storm Troopers, it's also charged, are in on the plot, 
have helped instruct the youth in the arts of sabotage, and in addition, some- 
how, got control of a sizable arms depot in the woods south of Frankfurt. 








>> You can imagine the uproar that has resulted. 

"Murder and sabotage squads," the press calls them. U.S. sponsorship is 
played up. U.S. is, at best, called stupid. Communists, of course, are having 
a field day, screaming about a "U.S. murder commission in German territory." 

U.S. officials are on the spot, know it, and are profoundly embarrassed. 

Pro-American West German officials are sore. Why didn't U.S. authorities 
let them in on the secret first? How--they ask--can the Adenauer Government win 
next year's election if the U.S. hands Socialists an issue like this? 

















>> As you can guess, U.S. prestige in Germany is now at a heavy discount. 
There was plenty of anti-Americanism around before this story broke. Now there 
is a lot more. Nationalistic Germans think their worst suspicions confirmed. 

They conclude that the U.S. expects Russia to invade. If not, why train 
"resistance" squads? They see--or think they see--the U.S. secretly backing 
terrorist groups, while publicly denouncing Hitlerism. They have evidence, it 
seems to many Germans, of U.S. intervention in German political affairs. 

People in this frame. of mind won't wait around for the full story of where 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


U.S. responsibility began and ended in this case. For U.S., the damage has been 
done. Effect can be quite serious. It's now more uncertain than ever whether 
West Germany's Parliament will ratify the peace contract or approve the treaty 
for a European Army. A German "No" can wreck U.S. plans for Europe. 


>> Rumors of secret French deal with Moscow keep cropping up. Every time one 
such rumor is denied, another is floated. Favorite rumor hints Franco-Soviet 
agreement to keep Germany divided forever, France agreeing to let Russia keep 
all former German territory in East, Russia letting France hang on to the Saar. 
Then, you hear that in Berlin the French are on better terms with Soviet 
officials than either British or Americans are. To make this rumor more solid, 
it's added that West Berlin's anti-Communist mayor is seriously disturbed. 
There's no basis for any of these rumors, as far as I can discover. But 
they reveal the underlying distrust among Germans for France and French policies. 








>> Truth is that this Franco-German wedding the U.S. is trying to arrange is 
far from a sure thing. Neither party is ready yet to love, honor and obey. 
The Saar keeps French and Germans deeply divided. Official talks seem to 
get nowhere. French want to keep the Saar. Germans don't intend to let them. 
Schuman Plan was supposed to be the basis for, Franco-German alliance, but 
it's very slow getting started. Experts for the staff are hard to find. 
European Army, pooling French and German forces, is to be the capstone of 
Franco-German friendship. But now the outlook for it is gloomy. Even if West 
Germany signs up, France may not. French seem to be stalling now. 
Better not bet on a genuine Franco-German alliance just yet. 








>> Flood of refugees into West Berlin from East Germany is rising again. 
Total of 5,341 was recorded in first eight days of October. One-day peak 
reached during this period was 1,172. Many of the refugees are young men. 
Explanation: Communists are rounding up conscripts for East German Army. 
Another Stalin loss.....An East German shepherd, together with his flock 
of 800 sheep, Slipped into West Berlin the other day under cover of a fog. 














>> Squeeze is on East Germany's peasants now. Communist bosses have ordered 
full-scale collectivization, but they don't call it that. They prefer to talk 
of “production co-operatives." Land is to be pooled, though. 

Communists are trying a carrot-and-stick technique, like this: 

Carrot is a Communist promise to cancel all mortgages on the land, and in 
addition give the "co-ops" tractor service at a 25 per cent discount. 

Stick is bigger than the carrot. Share of each man's crop collected by the 
State goes up if peasants stay out of "co-ops." If a man unexpectedly meets his 
new quota, he may be hit with a sudden tax increase. If he still refuses to 
join the "co-op," he may end up in jail. A good many peasants are there now. 





>> Latest Moscow joke heard in Germany: Foreigners are taken through Moscow's 
Academy of Sciences eSpecially to see portraits of famous Soviet inventors. 
"This," says the guide, "is the great Sostchenko." .-. .-What did he do? 
"He invented the electric light, locomotive, telegraph, submarine, typewriter." 
In the next room, the guide points to another oversize portrait. "This is 
the great Popovitch." . . . What has he invented? . .. "“Sostchenko." 
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HELDING AMERICA Bllb PATER 


Steel speed-up gets aid from Beechcrafts 


With steel production at a better-than-100% capacity, 
there’s an even greater premium on executive time. 
This is why company-owned Beechcrafts serve leading 
steel companies daily—cutting travel time as much as 
75%! Executives know complete mobility, give dis- 
tant problems on-the-spot attention. 


Wherever business is helping America build faster, you 
find Beechcrafts on the job. The two goals of defense 
production plus a healthy economy demand higher 
efficiency. Discover how you get more done—by 
Beechcraft. Call your Beechcraft distributor, or write 
to Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 








with ALBERT J. HAYES 


President, International Association of Machinists. 


WHAT LABOR IS AFTER 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Is Jabor shifting its ideas on 
the part it should play iri the national economy? 
In the political scene? In Government? 

How do leaders think on profits, on the pay 
that workérs receive? 

Is the trend toward greater unity in organized 
labor? And what will be the unions’ next major 
demand? 

To discuss questions such as these the editors 
of U.S. News & World Report invited to their 
conference room the head of 700,000 unionized 
machinists, Albert J]. Hayes. © 








ALBERT J. HAYES started as an apprentice at 
10 cents an hour and worked as a railroad ma- 
chinist for 17 years. 

From district president in his union, he rose to 
Grand Lodge representative, vice president of the 
IAM in 1945 and president in 1949. 

After twice leaving the American Federation 
of Labor in jurisdictional disputes, the Machin- 
ists returned under his leadership in 1951. 

Mr. Hayes, whose union lists itself as the 
fourth largest in this country, was born in Mil- 
waukee in 1901. 








Q What do you think, Mr. Hayes, is the gen- 
eral conception by the public of our labor leaders? 

A I think that the general conception of the public 
about labor, and particularly labor leaders, is false 
and erroneous. I think the majority of the so-called 
public, outside of the labor movement particularly, 
look at a labor leader as someone who wields a great 
deal of power, someone who walks around throwing 
his weight around at every opportunity. They look at 
us as though we were carrying a gun in a holster most 
of the time, and I think they are misled to believe that 
by some of these stories you people write—and when 
I refer to you people, I mean the newspapers and mag- 
azines. 

In other words, I think that propaganda has been 
slanted and colored against the leadership of organ- 
ized labor. I believe the blackest pages in the history 
of the organized-labor movement have been grossly 
exaggerated in the press. I’ll be the first to admit that 
there have been some black pages in the history of 
the organized-labor movement, but to read some 
newspapers and magazines one would think that 
all of the pages of our history are black—and that 
is not true. There is every indication that this color 
and slant has been designed to be adverse to organized 
labor. 

Q Do you think that there’s a different type 
today among labor leaders than there was years 
ago? 

A Oh, I think there is a difference in labor leaders 
just as there is a difference in industrialists, just as 
there is a difference in newspapermen. I don’t believe 
there is any greater difference than there is in the lead- 
ers of industry and business. In other words, I think 
the differences are just about the same. 


Copyright 1952, By U. S. News Pub. Corp 


Q What is the labor leader like? What kind of man 
is he? 

A I think he is an ordinary individual who is try- 
ing to do a job to the best of his ability in line with his 
convictions and his principles. 

Q What is his objective? 

A His objective is to raise the standard of life for 
the plain people of the country, not only for the peo- 
ple represented by his particular union but for the or- 
dinary people, the workers and their families in the 
United States. 

Q Do they pay any attention to any other than their 
own workers in seeking this higher living standard? 

A Oh, absolutely. 

Q How can they do that if they get a raise and 
somebody else can’t? 

A I think the opposite is true, and I believe those 
of you who know anything about the history of the or- 
ganized-labor movement know of the significance of 
the accomplishments of the organized-labor move- 
ment upon the standard of life of the ordinary peo- 
ple, and you know that the implication in your ques- 
tion is not true. I think organized labor has done a 
great deal to raise the living standards of all people, 
whether they are in the organized-labor movement 
or not. 

Every time organized labor has negotiated better 
wages and better conditions of employment for its 
membership, every time organized labor has succeeded 
through its pressure, if you please, or otherwise to 
bring about the passage of legislation, local, State or 
federal, which has alleviated a situation for its mem- 
bership, I think they have helped all of the plain peo- 
ple in the United States. It is my contention that the 
accomplishments of organized labor have benefited 
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More Than a Living Wage Sought... Larger Share 


Of Earnings . .. Bigger Influence on Government 


not only the workers who are organized in trade- 
unions, not only all of the workers in the United 
States, but every segment of our society—industry, 
business and every other segment. 

Q How does your organization stand on the subject 
of penalizing industries which introduce laborsaving 
devices? 

A We, of course, were never in favor of penalizing 
any industry or any employer or any business for 
developing laborsaving devices. Moreover, I don’t be- 
lieve organized labor in general favors such actions. 
You must remember that our people, by and large, are 
engaged in making machine tools, and many of our 
people are responsible for the ingenuity that has re- 
sulted in technological progress. For example, a ma- 
chinist member of our organization invented the stop 
light many, many years ago. It isn’t generally known, 
but he did. A.member of the IAM invented the coin- 
changing and packaging machinery. 

We could tell many stories about members of our 
organization who actually developed machinery that 
shortened the time of operation which many people 
might claim would ultimately put people out of work. 
We have never taken the position that our member- 
ship should oppose laborsaving devices, but we have 
taken the position that laborsaving devices should be 
used to make life easier for everyone. 

Q How would you say a man gets to be a labor 
leader? Does he start at the workbench? Is that an in- 
disfensable qualification, or can he come in from the 
top? 

A I think he can come in from either the bottom or 
the top. I think it depends upon many factors, more 
particularly the qualifications of the man himself. 

Q Would you say that most of them come from the 
bottom? 

AI think that most of them do come from the 
bottom, yes. 


Why Few Leaders Leave 
Q As a matter of experience, would you say that 
many of the labor-union executives go into business 
management every year? 
A No, I think a very small percentage do. I know 
- there are some, of course, but I think that compared 
with the number who have the opportunity to go to 
management a very, very small percentage do so. 
Q Are many of them offered opportunities? 
A Yes, I think a great number are offered oppor- 
tunities. 
Q Why do you suppose they don’t accept them? 
Is it a financial question? 
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A No, it is usually the opposite. Usually the offers 
that come to officers of labor unions offer a much more 
lucrative salary than they get from the labor unions, 
and apparently there are many labor leaders who 
believe in the organized-labor movement and are in 
the movement because they want to render a worth- 
while service. I say this notwithstanding propaganda 
to the contrary. 

Q Their ideology is tied up with their decisions? 

A That is right. 

Q Do you have much trouble in your union with 
Communist-controlled units? 

A No, we don’t. However, I must direct this 
to your attention, that we have been fighting Com- 
munists for many, many years—in fact, as far back 
as the history of our organization goes, at least 
as far back as Communists became active in the 
trade-union movement, our organization has been 
fighting Communism. 

Q Why do they appear in unions like yours? What 
is their objective there? Is it because you have such a 
key place in the industrial mechanism? 

A I think I would have to venture a guess at that. 
although I believe my guess is pretty close to accurate. 
I think that Communists want to infiltrate every type 


(Continued on next page) 
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- « « ‘Clash of personalities’ keeps AFL and ClO apart 


of organization which is influential in the operations 
of any country or any government. I think organized 
labor does play an important part in the affairs of 
Government, and I think that’s why the Communists 
would like to infiltrate organizations so that they can 
gain control over those elements in our society that 
can in any way influence the form of our Government 
or the operations of our Government. 


Craft vs. Industrial Unions 

Q Your local unions are craft unions, aren’t they? 

A No. Our organization is probably closer to an in- 
dustrial organization. 

Q It started out as a craft union many years ago, 
didn’t it? 

A Yes, many years ago. But, you must remember, 
many years ago we didn’t have production lines and 
we didn’t have the extensive specialization which we 
have today. 

Q Do you think the conflict between the industrial- 
union advocate and the craft-union advocate is dimin- 
ishing? 

A Yes, I do. 

Q Does that tend to bring the people who believe 
in the CIO concept and the AFL concept closer to- 
gether? 

A Yes. I don’t think there is much difference of 
opinion on that score any more. It certainly doesn’t 
amount to very much. I believe the principal differ- 
ence of opinion, and the principal reason for the CIO 
and AFL not getting together, lies in the views of in- 
dividuals rather than any basic differences as to the 
structure of the unions. 

Q Would you say that that is a clash of personali- 
ties or a clash of viewpoints? 

A I think it is a clash of personalities more than a 
clash of viewpoints. 

Q Do you look forward to the day when there will 
be one labor union, Mr. Hayes? 

A Yes, I do, and I think there will someday be one 
parent labor body. 

Q What would be the advantages of that, as you 
see it? 

A I think there would be many advantages. First of 
all, organized labor today is altogether different than 
it was 25 years, or even five years ago. Today, the 
functions and interests of a labor union reach into 
every phase of life. That wasn’t true years ago. And 
because of that, every phase of our operations, in one 
way or another, involves politics. I believe politics and 
politicians just about decide everything that organized 
labor is for or against. Because of that, I think organ- 
ized labor has got to become interested in politics and 
we've got to become more than interested—we’ve got 
to become much more effective politically than we 
have been to date. 

I don’t believe we can be effective politically if we’re 
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going to permit ourselves to be kept apart, not only 
in two or three separate parent unions, but also if we 
permit the interunion quarreling which is now taking 
place in the labor movement. 

Q Would you favor a labor party as in Eng- 
land? 

A No, I don’t believe that is possible in the United 
States at the present time. One day it may come, but I 
don’t believe that time is now. 

Q Couldn’t you accomplish the same objective if 
you had a preponderant influence in one or the other 
of the major parties? 

A If one or the other of the major parties were re- 
organized, or if the two major parties in the United 
States were both reorganized, yes. But as they exist 
today, I don’t believe that we could cast our lot with 
one or the other political party. 

At the present time, both parties are a sort of hodge- 
podge. They have radically conflicting elements in 
them. They are made up of people who don’t share 
the same views at all, that don’t have the same prin- 
ciples, don’t have the same ideals. Platforms mean 
absolutely nothing. They are declarations that are not 
binding upon anyone. Anyone can be a Republican or 
a Democrat without regard to their principles, ideals, 
or even their viewpoints. It doesn’t quite make good 
sense to me. 

Q In the event that you can’t take over a whole 
party and have a preponderant influence, what do you 
think of the philosophy of Samuel Gompers [long-time 
president of the AFL] of not supporting either party, 
as against the philosophy of today which is to support 
one of the candidates? 

A I believe that is outmoded. I think organized la- 
bor must be interested in politics. I think we must 
take a much more intensive interest in politics than 
we ever took before. And we must educate our mem- 
bership politically. My contention is that if the work- 
ers in the United States were educated politically and 
knew the facts, then there wouldn’t be as many voting 
against their own interests as there are at the present 
time. I think there are too many of the plain people 
in the United States who vote for reasons other than 
the interests of the majority of the people. 


Issues That Sway Votes 
Q Don’t you think that it is true that sometimes 
some other issue—take, for example, a war issue or a 
peace issue—supersedes in the mind of a worker, and 
a labor issue takes second place? 


A Oh, yes. But I wasn’t speaking of labor issues 


alone. I think that the interests of organized labor are 
parallel to the interests of our country. I think they’ve 
got to be. I am opposed to organized labor taking the 
position that we can only be concerned with our own 
selfish interests. It is my contention that organized 
labor must be concerned with the interests of the 
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,.- ‘Il don’t believe labor is a special selfish interest’ 


country as a whole, that we’vé got to at least attempt 
to champion the cause of the majority of our people, 
that we’ve got to oppose the special, selfish interests 
in the United States and not be one. 

Q Who are they? Doesn't that include labor? 

AI don’t believe that labor is a special selfish 
jnterest, compared to some groups in industry and 
other segments of our economy, like power interests 
and so on, who are more concerned with their profits 
and their power than they are with the welfare of 
the country as a whole. 

Q Wouldn’t you say that increases in wages and 
income would be as vital to the workers as profits 
would be to the other people? 

A I think that adequate wages and a decent stand- 
ard of life would be, but I think that adequate wages 
and a decent standard of life help every segment 
of our society, and I don’t think that excessive 
profits do. 

Q What are excessive profits? Don’t the taxes take 
care of that? 

A Taxes don’t always take care of excessive profits, 
of course. I think that excessive profits are profits 
which are far beyond what the necessity of business 
expansion and a decent life require. 

Q Do you know of any industries where the rate of 
return is excessive from your standpoint? 

A I believe it is excessive in many industries. 


How Profits Affect Jobs 

Q But aren't the profits the things that create jobs? 
Don’t they go back into a business to a large extent 
and create new facilities for the workers to work in 
and better incomes? 

A I am not quite in agreement with that, because 
profits don’t always create jobs. Sometimes they 
create financial empires, and financial empires don’t 
always create jobs. Sometimes financial empires create 
waste and many things like that. 

Q But isn’t the normal function of profits to go 
back into the investment in large part? Some is 
paid out in dividends, but the dividends are often re- 
invested in other companies which in turn expand. 
Maybe your thought is that they are excessive when 
they don’t give adequate wages to the workers? 

A The question assumes that the distribution be- 
tween profits and wages is equitable, and I am not 
willing to agree that the distribution is equitable. 
There are still too many people in the United States 
who are at the verge af starvation while some people 
continue to make millions of dollars more than they 
need for business expansion or for a livelihood for their 
families. 

There are still millions of people in the United 
States who don’t have the dollars with which to buy 
adequate health for their children. They don’t have 
the dollars to buy food for their children. As a result, 


men and women, and even children, are dying pre- 
maturely because they don’t have the dollars to keep 
their body and soul together and because they don’t 
have the dollars to buy the miracles of modern medi- 
cine. 

Q Haven't the producers, through their ability to 
create, earned the right to those things? 

A There isn’t an equitable distribution of the fruits 
of the joint labors of industry and the workers. 

Q Isn’t that socialism? 

A No, I don’t agree with that at all. I think that’s 
false and misleading propaganda. Whenever anyone 
proposes social reforms that will raise the living stand- 
ard of the people of the United States, somebody cries 
“Socialism!” That is a typical argument of the reac- © 
tionaries in the United States, and I believe that argu- 
ment is aiding and abetting Communism. 

Q Do you think it’s extensive—this poverty and 
lack of purchasing power? 

A It’s more extensive than it should be. According 
to statistics of the Department of Labor not more than 
a year and a half ago, there are still 16 million families 
in the United States that are living on incomes of less 
than $2,000 a year. 

Q Aren't a lot of those people the older people who 
have been hurt by the rising prices which are due to 
the rising wages? 

A There are 16 million families—and that is quite 
a large number of families—that are living on less 
than $2,000 a year. 


Unions’ Help to Nonmembers 

Q If these_people are outside of unions, how does 
raising the wage and price level help them? 

A Because if it were not for unions and the union 
wage scales established in the United States, there 
would be many more low-income families, or these 16 
million families would probably be earning a few 
hundred dollars rather than $2,000. 

Q If this thing is so extensive, why is it we hear the 
cry “You never had it so good”? Or is that a limited 
cry? 

A No, it isn’t a limited cry. I believe that must be 
measured from the proper starting point. When we say 
our standard of life is better than it has ever been be- 
fore, we are comparing with times when our standard 
of life was not good. And it has improved—we’ve made 
remarkable progress! But just because we have made 
progress, we certainly shouldn’t argue that our prog- 
ress must stop here, that any progress beyond this 
point is socialism, because progress beyond this point 
is not socialism. 

Q Won't it tear down profits? 

A No, I don’t agree with that at all. That was the 
same argument that was used 25 or 30 years ago when 
workers wanted decent wages. We were told then that 
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it couldn’t be done, that you would destroy your in- 
dustry if it were done—and still we did it, and we 
are better off for it and every segment of our society 
is better off for it. My contention is that the greatest 
hope for the plain people in any part of the world is 
through a form of government like ours, a free demo- 
cratic form of government—or a republican form of 
government. 

It is my contention that under our form of govern- 
ment we can increase the standard of life even beyond 
the point where we are today. In fact, I firmly be- 
lieve there is greater hope of raising living standards 
under our form of government than there is under 
any other kind of government. It is not socialistic to 
improve our living standards. 

Q What about the automobile industry? Would 
you say that there is an equitable distribution of 
wages there? Is that a good example of where we have 
reached a satisfactory standard? 

A It is pretty hard to determine absolute equity 
because there are so many factors that enter into it. 
I wouldn’t say we have for this reason: I think that 
production in the automobile industry, and in other 
industries, is increasing from year to year, or at least 
as we go along production increases per man-hour. 
And I think that we’ve got to utilize the increase in 
production and the advance in technological progress 
to raise the living standard of all segments of our so- 
ciety, and I don’t think that we have yet struck a 
proper balance. 

Q Is there any industry, then, in which there is a 
satisfactory situation in respect to distribution? 

A If there is I believe it would be satisfactory only 
under conditions existing today. 

Q Therefore it should get progressively better? 

A I don’t think that I or anyone else would be 
qualified at this time to say that the distribution of 
the gross income of any firm is absolutely equitable 
as between management and labor. 

Q If that is the case, if you have a satisfactory 
status, you say that that is as good as far as it goes, 
but it ought to go higher? Profits are excessive, and 
therefore the profits should be used first to improve 
this level? Is that your concept? 

A Excepting that you cannot talk about one indus- 
try alone. It depends upon what happens in the others. 


Pianning for Rising Standards 

Q Well, in industry in general, let us say. Are the 
profits excessive in the sense that they should be used 
first to improve the standards of the workers rather 
than to allow the owners a bigger share? 

A No, I believe the primary objective of business 
should be to bring about the decent standard of life 
for all, and I think that there’s got to be some long- 
term planning for this. I think that business should 
make enough money so that they can use part of it 
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for necessary expansion, to take care of technological 
progress and at the same time provide a decent stand- 
ard of living to the worker. 

Q If you keep on pressing for more and more wages 
and contend that the profits are excessive, there is no 
way in which you can discover what is equitable for 
management and what is equitable for labor, because 
each has a separate and conflicting interest—isn’t that 
correct? 

A I think there is a way, and I suppose that the 
decisions will always be made by pressures. 

Q Wouldn't it be simpler to decide the question on 
a system of risk capital—when you make money you 
share it, when you lose money theoretically you share 
the loss? Wouldn't profit sharing be the answer? 

A If we could get someone to determine what is an 
equitable distribution of the joint fruits of labor and 
industry, then probably that would be true. But I 
don’t believe we will ever reach that point. 

Q Would you favor the principle of profit sharing? 

A Yes, I am in favor of the principle, if we can ever 
reach the point where the distribution of the income 
of an industry is equitable. 

Q Well, if there were a joint interest in a profit- 
sharins plan, would there be any difficulty about de- 
ciding what would have to be laid aside? 

A It would depend upon where you started. You 
would have to start from an equitable basis first of all, 
and I am not convinced that we have reached that sort 
of basis in the United States. In other words, I still be- 
lieve that the share—and I am speaking generally now 
—industry and business are taking out of the returns 
of industry and business is still much greater than it 
should be. ; 


Function of Profits 

Q Can you use the yardstick of the public utilities, 
for example—so much return on the investment? Is 
that organized labor’s approach? Or do you approach 
it from the- standpoint of an equitable distribution of 
wages, and then whatever is left is the return? 

A No, I think that in general organized labor feels 
this way: Under a free-enterprise system, free enter- 
prise ought to provide a decent salary to the executives 
of the business, a decent return to the stockholders of 
the business, a decent return for a cushion with part 
of the income set aside for necessary expenditures, 
but only after decent wages for the workers. 

But in this connection I feel that, in general, or- 
ganized labor is opposed to the payment of executives’ 
salaries running into six figures and paying workers 
just a living wage. It is my opinion that we’ve been 
talking about living wages in the United States too 
long. I believe that workers are entitled to more than 
a living wage. I think that workers are entitled to 
enjoy some of the nice things which they have helped 
to bring about in the United States. I don’t believe 
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all of the refinements should be reserved only for those 
who own and operate business and industry. 

Q Don’t you think statistically that if you gave the 
labor-union members or the workers all of the salaries 
of the management put together it wouldn’t mean 
peanuts for them in the way of an increase? 

A I don’t quite agree with that. 

Q It is certainly true in the automobile industry, 
isn’t it? 

A No, it’s an argument that’s been used in order 
to justify high salaries and other advantages. You’ve 
got to remember that such things also have a psy- 
chological effect upon workers. I have seen figures 
put together to prove that even if you cut the 
excessive salaries of management of business and 
industry to a reasonable figure and distributed the 
balance to the workers of the. United States, that 
it would result in a mere fraction of a cent per 
hour increase for them. 

However, there’s much more involved than that. 
I think the psychological effect is very, very impor- 
tant. I believe the psychological effect of the variation 
between the earnings of the man in the shop and the 
man in the office has a lot to do with production. I 
think it affects technological progress, because engi- 
neers are not solely responsible for our technological 
progress. Much of our technological progress has 
come about through the efforts and ingenuity of the 
workers in the shops and factories. 

Q What do you think of the psychological impor- 
tance of having ownership shares earn a sufficient 
dividend to attract the investor? 

A I believe there should be a fair return on invest- 
ments, a return that is an inducement to people who 
have capital to invest. 

Q Would the country be able to share those profits 
any better through price cutting than through indi- 
vidual-company profit-sharing plans? 

A I think that is self-evident, because we were the 
first to favor price and wage controls—when I say 
“we” I mean the organized-labor movement. After 
Korea, we were the first to come out for price and wage 
controls in the United States for the purpose of not 
only holding prices but actually for the purpose of re- 
ducing prices. 


Labor’s View of Government 

Q Then the labor unions look more to the Govern- 
ment to help them toward this goal of equalizing in- 
come? 

A I would say that we look to Government only 
when industry and business and other segments of our 
society refuse or fail to do it. We much prefer not to 
have the Government involved in these matters at all. 
In other words, we believe in the free-enterprise sys- 
tem. We think that the free-enterprise system should 
be maintained in the United States. We think, how- 
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ever, that business and industry have some obligations 
and responsibilities for maintaining the free-enter- 
prise system in the United States. 

Q You mean to keep wage negotiations a continu- 
ing process so you are dealing with management all 
the time? 

A Yes, but it must be remembered that there 
was a time when we were negotiating in reverse. 
There was a time in the history of the United States, 
under a Republican Administration, when organ- 
ized labor was forced to negotiate on employers’ 
demands for wage cuts. There was also a time 
when our people volunteered to take wage cuts in 
many plants and industries. . 

Q What would happen this time if unemploy-. 
ment returns? Would you cutting hours 
and spreading the work? What would be your 
approach? 

A It would all depend upon the reasons for the un- 
employment. First of all, we will try to reach the 
causes of the unemployment and correct those condi- 
tions that were responsible. That would be our pri- 
mary concern. 

Q What if the decline in business comes as a result 
of a cut in the arms program, and industry auto- 
matically slows its rate of expansion and lowers its 
investment? 

A I don’t think it would automatically follow that 
we would have unemployment just because the war 
in Korea ended and our defense-building program 
stopped. I certainly believe that we have the techno- 
logical know-how, the resourcefulness and the inge- 
nuity in the United States to have a progressive econ- 
omy even though we are not building our defense or 
even though we are not at war. 
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Combating Unemployment 

Q Even so, do you have a definite approach to the 
situation should it come? 

A Yes. I think that if we again have mass un- 
employment in the United States, the first thing that 
organized labor would demand, of course, is to find 
the causes of the unemployment and eliminate them, 
and pending that I believe we would insist upon a 
shortening of hours and the increasing of purchasing 
power. 

Q You mean maintaining the same amount of 
wages for shorter hours? 

A That’s right. So that more people would have 
purchasing power, and a greater demand would be 
created for goods, and more goods would have to be 
manufactured by our industry, and our industry and 
business would have to employ more people. 

Q So there is a prospect of keeping a rising wage 
rate even if unemployment does come, rather than 
cutting wages? 

(Continued on next page) 
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A That’s right. And I believe that is what was 
wrong with our economy under the last Republican, 
Administration. We tried to pour money into the top 
through RFC [Reconstruction Finance Corporation ] 
and a few other sources, money that never sifted 
through to the workers, money that never got into the 
blood stream of our economy. 

Q Is this only before ’32 or after ’32 as well? Wasn't 
a lot of that done after ’32? 

A Well, it was between 1929 and 1932. 

Q Didn't we in the ’30s pour a lot of money into 
leat raking, which was nonproductive? 

A Well, of course, after the crash came, we had to 
use all kinds of means to put people to work and thus 
give them some purchasing power. 

Q Wouldn't it have been better if we had put the 
money into enterprises instead of into leaf raking? 

A I don’t think so, not under those circumstances, 
because we did try it through the RFC and unfortu- 
nately most of that money never did sift through to 
the workers. It never did find its way into the stream 
of purchasing power. 

Q Is organized labor against monopoly and in favor 
of competition? 

A Yes, we are against monopoly. This is a very 
broad subject, of course. We are against monopoly, 
although we are not against big business: 

Q Coming back to price cutting: This, of course, 
means monopoly in the long run, doesn’t it—because 
the least efficient go bust while the more efficient 
get the volume? 

A No, because monopoly usually establishes itself 
through price cutting, but after monopoly once be- 
comes established they can raise prices just as easily 
as they can cut them—that’s the great danger in a 
monopoly. 


Role of Price Cutting 

Q You were speaking of a remedy when they get 
this excessive profit. You’d rather see them use it 
for price cutting. Wouldn't that play right into the 
hands of the larger units—wouldn’t they be delighted 
to cut prices and drive other people out of business? 

A I didn’t say that I would much rather see them 
use it in price cutting. Under certain circumstances, 
it would be advisable to cut prices. However, I think 
that we’ve got to keep all the elements in our economy 
in balance. We’ve got to talk about this matter in a 
general way, and one cannot apply it to a particular 
industry. I think we’ve got to keep everything in bal- 
ance. My contention is that there is still an inequitable 
distribution of the joint efforts of business and indus- 
try and employes, and there must be a more equi- 
table distribution of those fruits before we can talk 
about gearing wages to the cost of living, or gearing 
wages to production, or gearing wages to gross income. 

Q If the national-income figures show that the 
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distribution between labor and property holders or 
any other group is approximately the same as it was 
10 years ago, then where does the progress come in? 

A I think that statistics show that conditions are 
better than they were 25 or 30 years ago, and very 
substantially better than they were 50 years ago, and 
I believe that, if we look at the statistics of 50 years 
ago or even go back to the handicraft era in the United 
States, we can see what progress has been made. When 


_ we look back into that record, we can see that the 


progress made has been good for the entire United 
States and every segment of our society. And | like 
to take credit for the organized-labor movement for 
being responsible for a great deal of that progress. 

It is my contention that if it were not for the pres- 
sure of organized labor in the United States over that 
period of time, we would never have progressed to the 
point where we are today. We wouldn’t even have pro- 
gressed technologically to the point where we are to- 
day. And if we hadn’t progressed technologically to 
this point, I think we would be at a great disadvantage 
in the world situation. 

Q How do you account-for the fact that the dollar 
has been steadily depreciating in purchasing power 
over this period? How do you reconcile that with 
progress? 

A Because of arbitrary increases in prices. 

Q Don't you think that debts had something to do 
with it? 

A Yes, I do. I think that loose credit had something 
to do with it. I don’t question that. I believe, however, 
that the principal cause of our inflation was the arbi- 
trary increases in prices immediately following Korea. 

Q Do you think the answer to this whole wage prob- 
lem could be tying wages to the cost of living under 
these so-called escalator clauses? 

A No, I don’t. I think that is merely temporary ex- 
pediency. I don’t believe in gearing wages to the cost 
of living. When you gear wages to the cost of living as 
a method for determining wages from now on, then 
you are, in effect, admitting that the distribution be- 
tween wages and profits is equitable. 

Q What about the General Motors plan whereby 
they also give an annual raise of 4 cents an hour for 
productivity? 

A In my opinion those provisions in the General 
Motors agreement—the escalator clause and the pro- 
duction-factor-increase proviso—are temporary ex- 
pedients and that one day the Auto Workers will 
negotiate them out of their contracts. 


Fringe Benefits ‘Temporary’ 
Q You don’t think, then, that that idea is going to 
take hold? 
A I think it is a temporary expedient, because we 
actually don’t have much. of a choice. I think other 
examples are health and welfare plans and pensions. 
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Certainly they are not the answer to our national 
health problems. Certainly they affect only the organ- 
ized workers. Nevertheless, because we have no other 
choice, we negotiate health and welfare plans, we ne- 
gotiate pension plans, we negotiate escalator clauses, 
we negotiate production-factor increases as a tempo- 
rary stopgap. 

Q What is the next step, an annual wage? 

A Probably an annual wage. 

Q Are the unions serious in demanding that? 

A Oh, yes; no doubt about it. 

Q Based on how many weeks’ wages? 

A Well, no one knows. There has been no pattern. 

Q Do you think they ought to start right out for 
52 weeks? 

A I don’t imagine they will, because they will be 
governed by general conditions and opportunity. 

Q Certainly in some industries you can do it, but 
in some others it would be more difficult, wouldn't it? 

A Yes, I believe so. 

Q In this big system that you outline here of pres- 
sures, inequitable distribution of wages, the problems 
of balance and so on—would you favor a system of 
planned economy? 

A That, of course, is a very broad question. If 
you'll define what you mean by “planned economy,” 
I might be able to answer. 

Q How would you describe what we have now un- 
der this Democratic Administration? Is that a 
“planned economy’’? 

A I wouldn’t say so. 


Need for Controls 

Q Would you call the wage and salary control 
and the price control and the credit control we just 
had all a part of a “planned economy”? 

A No, I think that wage control and price control 
and credit control are something that we have to do 
because of extraordinary conditions confronting our 
country or existing in our country. I don’t believe that 
this was planned in advance at all any more than war 
in Korea. I think all of these things resulted from the 
aftermath of World War II and the beginning of the 
war in Korea. I think we had no choice at all but to 
have the Government step in and try to keep our 
economy in balance. ; 

If the Government had not stepped in, our entire 
economy would be out of balance because of the arbi- 
trary position taken by certain businesses and indus- 
tries in the United States which were more concerned 
with their profits than they were with the welfare 
of the United States. 

Q You don’t think that the people who demanded 
wage increases had any such motives? 

A I do not. I don’t believe that the workers in ask- 
ing for wage increases had such motives in mind. I 
believe that is quite obvious when you compare what 


was involved in the wage increases for the individual 
worker and what was involved in the profits that went 
to industry as a result of arbitrary increases in prices 
—some as high as 220 per cent—immediately follow- 
ing Korea. 

Q Yes, but the Government took 82 cents out of 
every one of those dollars to help pay for the war, 
didn’t they? 

A Excepting that one must remember that many 
of these price increases occurred very shortly after 
Korea without any increase in cost to the manu- 
facturer. 

Q Even if there was an increase, the Government 
took a great share of that rise, didn’t it? 

A It took some of it, but there was still an excess 
left for industry, and industry was nevertheless fight- 
ing against an excess-profits tax. 

Q Didn’t the Government impose the tax? 

A But industry still feels that it can be repealed, 
and they are even now fighting for a decrease in tax 
rates. The Republicans are still arguing for a reduc- 
tion in our military expenditures for the express pur- 
pose, if you please, of cutting taxes. 

Q Last year retail sales were sagging and retailers 
say they were not making any profits—those people 
say they are not even interested in the excess-profits 
tax. It has become academic to them— 

A Well, of course, I would like to see the figures, 
because I am convinced that the profit of industry 
in the United States today is almost as high as it was 
in 1950, one of the best years that industry has ever 
had. 

Q The first half of this year doesn’t show that— 
after taxes, of course. The net is running about 15 per 
cent lower— 

A And that no doubt is the reason that so many of 
the industrialists and business people and so many of 
the Republicans, particularly the reactionaries, are 
screaming for a reduction in taxes. 


Tax Cut vs. Defense 

Q Treasury Secretary Snyder has just promised 
one, and he is a Democrat. By the present law, the 
excess-profits tax comes off next year— 

A Well, I think that everybody in the country fa- 
vors a reduction in taxes if a reduction in taxes is pos- 
sible without jeopardizing the position of our country 
or without lowering our living standards. But I firmly 
believe that most true Americans oppose a reduction 
in taxes if it’s going to make us more vulnerable to 
Communism, or if it’s going to make us more vulner- 
able to attack by Russia and her satellites. 

It appears from the campaigns of some of the can- 
didates on the Republican ticket that they are more 
concerned with cutting taxes than they are in pro- 
tecting the interests of the United States in the world 
situation, 
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FRANCE’S PINAY: A Mild Premier . . . But He Talks 
Tough to U.S... . Wants More Aid, Less Supervision 


PARIS 
> Antoine Pinay is trying a new tack 
as Premier of France. He is experiment- 
ing with tough talk and some bluster in 
dealing with the United States. 

Being a French Premier who is able 
to shock the U.S. by talking tough is a 
great change for Pinay. He is a small-town 
leathermaker who unexpectedly became 
Premier eight months ago, when France 
was so broke nobody else wanted the job. 
His support in the 627-man Assembly 
was so sma'l that loss of two dozen sup- 
porters would turn him out of office. 

Pinay’s job is to be political head of a 
nation that the U.S. twice saved from 
defeat in war. In a time of dangerous 
inflation, France is recovering from 
World War II, fighting a costly war in 
Indo-China, and building defenses 
against Communist war threats. Pinay’s 
country has a special relationship with 
the U.S. France has drawn 4 billion dol- 
lars in U.S. economic and military aid 
since World War II and still depends on 
U.S. help to pay its bills. 

Two U.S. requests were laid before 
the French Premier recently. One asked 
France to tell the United Nations how 
she plans to give self-rule to Tunisia, 
a French protectorate in North Africa 
where the native Moslems want more 
freedom. The other called on France to 
spend a little more of her own money 
for arms, and to organize her arms pro- 
duction in the interest of North At- 
lantic defenses. 

What Pinay did was to say “No”— 
firmly and angrily—to both requests. 
Then he made sure French newspapers 
knew he had told the U.S. to keep its 
nose out of French business. The story 
made him a national hero. 

Aim of these moves was to keep Pinay 
in power. Denouncing the U.S. plays 
upon the same kind of nationalist pride 
that other politicians find useful in many 
parts of the world. Pinay can gamble con- 
fidently that the flow of dollars will not 
be cut off, because France is a key na- 
tion in North Atlantic defense plans. 

Tunisian problem. Franee controls 
Tunisia and Morocco, two big land 
areas in North Africa containing 50 mil- 
lion people. These protectorates are im- 
portant to France. Their purchases help 
keep French industry running. Their 
sales abroad bring in foreign currency to 
finance needed imports. Their big, un- 
developed mineral resources provide un- 
tapped reserves of wealth. 

France fears she will lose Tunisia and 
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Morocco. Native nationalists want self 
rule, and have rioted to back up their 
demands. France made offers of less 
than the nationalists want, then rein- 
forced her troops there to stop the pos- 
sibility of revolt. The issue is being 
forced by the Tunisians. 

Arab and Asian nations, sympathetic 
to Tunisian demands, aim to compel a 
U.N. examination of French rule in the 
protectorate. The U.S. is interested for 
strategic reasons. 

Defiance of Arab sentiment over 
Tunisia risks Arab anger at the whole 
Western alliance—and the Arab na- 
tions control huge oil resources and im- 
portant military communications. Seven 
U.S. air bases lie in Morocco. The U.S. 
fears it will lose those bases if French 
policy leads to a Moroccan uprising. The 
U.S. would like France to introduce re- 
forms in North Africa that would satisfy 
the natives and save French control. 

All parties except Communists want to 
hang on to North Africa. Some fear that 
concessions would be taken as weakness 
and would result in losing—not saving— 
the colonies. 

Arms-spending problem. What made 
Pinay even angrier than American advice 


on colonial policy was American views 
on French military spending. 

Pinay now is making up next year's 
budget. He is committed to finance an 
11-billion-dollar budget without new 
taxes, and faces a 2-billion-dollar deficit. 
Budget making involves United States 
aid for defense—and leaves room for 
argument. 

Pinay was counting on 650 million dol- 
lars in military aid. Because of cuts in 
U,S. appropriations, he is getting only 
525 million. Pinay lopped more than the 
difference off his budget. 

U.S. Ambassador James C. Dunn de- 
livered the news of reduced aid. He also 
left a memorandum—not a formal note— 
which set forth these views of U.S. mili- 
tary planners: France should increase her 
own defense spending if she wants in- 
creased U.S. aid. French arms produc- 
tion should be specialized to fit in with 
production by other countries of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
From now on, U.S. officials will have to 
approve the arms projects on which 
France spends American money. 

Pinay blew up. He refused flatly to 
accept the American memorandum, 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Longer lasting batteries, plus a unique 
power saving switch, give this RCA 
Victor personal radio 10 times the 
playing life of previous models. 


New Personal Radio...plays lO times longer 


About the size of the average book, this new 
Personal radio—developed through RCA research 
and engineering—offers new convenience and 
economy to those who want a light, beautifully 
streamlined, long-lasting instrument. 


Secret of its long life is a new dry cell “B” battery— 
used in combination with redesigned “A” batteries to 
create a more lasting power source. Additional life is 
given by a unique switch, for use in areas where 
radio reception is strong, which reduces the drain on 
the batteries, and adds up to 30% to their lives. 
RCA Victor's new receiver plays instantly, without 





needing to warm up, has an automatic control to 
keep the sound volume even, and can be had in 
six rich colors. 

Development of this compact radio is another example 
of RCA research and engineering at work for you. RCA 
research means better quality and performance from any 
product or service of RCA or RCA Victor. 


* * * 


See the latest in radio, television, and electronics at RCA 
Exhibition Hall, 36 West 49th Street, N. Y. Admission 
is free. Radio Corporation of America, RCA Building, 
Radio City, New York 20, N. Y. 


* Rapio CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


World leader in radio—first in television 
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CLEVELAND-OHIO 

















WANT TO BYPASS 
DOWN-TIME DELAYS ? 


Here’s how Acme-Gridley Automatics cut maintenance costs 
and production interruptions: 


@ DIRECT, CLOSE-COUPLED CAMMING is a design feature of 
every Acme-Gridiey Multiple Spindle Automatic, proved in 
use on more than 45,000 machines. Fewer linkages mean fewer 
adjustments for wear. 


@ SIMPLIFIED CONSTRUCTION, inherent with close-coupled 
camming, simplifies preventive maintenance. Fewer parts mean 
fewer points to check, fewer replacements. 


@ RUGGED, VIBRATION-FREE FRAME provides a foundation for 
sustained accuracy. Heavy, patented side slides insure production 
runs that are always up to original tolerances. 


e WIDE, OPEN TOOLING ZONES leave plenty of room for easy, 
quick inspections and adjustments. These Acme-Gridley features 
speed up a planned program of preventive maintenance, minimize 
down-time, safeguard sustained production. 


If you’re looking for round-the-clock production under the 
extremes of heavy-duty service, it will pay you to investigate 
Acme-Gridley Bar and Chucking Automatics — for more good 
pieces in the pan at the end of the day. Send samples of your 
work for quotations on a guaranteed production basis. 


No other source offers a line so complete— 
so much design and tooling experience in 
multiple and single spindle bar and chucking 
automatics—more than 45,000 machines built. 





THE 


NATIONAL ACME 


COMPANY 


170 EAST 131st STREET + + +» CLEVELAND 8 » OHIO 


ACME-GRIDLEY 








BAR and CHUCKING AUTOMATICS 
built in 1,4, 6 and 8 spindle styles, 
maintain accuracy at the highest 
spindle speeds and fastest feeds 


modern cutting tools can withstand. 
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... U.S. wants to screen 
uses of arms money 


which Dunn was supposed to have read 
to him, not to have left in writing, 

France still is afraid of Germany. 
Pinay’s plan is for France to produce al. 
most every kind of weapon and equip- 
ment an army needs. 

What U.S. wants is for each NATO 
country to make only the arms it can 
build best, cheapest and quickest. Us. 
military men feel some French equip- 
ment is too costly and not combatworthy, 

What the U.S. is going to do is screen 
all the arms projects on which France 
spends U.S. money. The U.S. has this 
right under aid agreements but seldom 
uses the authority. Pinay angrily calls 





—~MSA 


FRENCH MILITARY PLANNERS 
. . . €O-ordination comes hard 


the screening plan an interference in 
French internal affairs. 

Points of friction. France and _ the 
U. S. have had frequent differences. Mili- 
tary construction in France is slow. Red 
tape is snarling the works. 

French taxes were taking one fifth of 
U.S. funds voted to build airfields, 
military depots, communications _ lines 
and other behind-lines defenses against 
a Russian attack. The U.S. held up 30 
per cent of its money while it negotiated 
agreements to recover taxes already 
paid and to halt future tax dents. 

French officials controlled payments 
to contractors. Payments were made so 
slowly that contractors, in many cases, 
declined to take on military jobs. 

Work still is behind schedule and 
moving in slow gear. Some U. S. officials 
fear French defense policies, as now de- 

(Continued on page 60) 
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.»-to get you set for selling 


Where’s the new “merchandising plus” yéur products may need to 
face competitive 1953? It could be extra shine and sparkle. Probably 
will be, in many a case. Brightwork — consistent with good, clean 
design—means eye-appeal and buy-appeal ’aplenty. Dealers like it, too. 





Republic ENDURO Stainless Steel makes wonderful brightwork. It 
stays bright because it resists rust, resists corrosion, resists staining 
and scratching. It’s permanently easy to clean. That satiny silvery 
lustre lasts and lasts and lasts. Where you want it extra bright and 
brilliant, ENDURO buffs up beautifully. And, it’s available now in 
Type 430—so often seen as glittering trim and brightwork. 





You can stamp it, draw it, spin it, bend it, roll-form it, weld it, solder 
it, emboss it, etch it, or what have you... without difficulty ... 
because ENDURO is solid stainless through and through. There’s no 
surface to wear away. And, compared with fabricating, then plating, 
then polishing, ENDURO offers real cost and time advantages. 


Got an idea? Republic metallurgists can help your people work out 
the details of applying and processing ENDURO Stainless Steel to get 
you set for selling. Write today. Republic Steel Corp., Alloy Steel 
Division, Massillon, Ohio. General Offices, Cleveland 1, 
Ohio. Export Dept: Chrysler Bldg., New York 17, N. Y. 





REPUBLIC 
Endurw. 


STAINLESS STEEL 


[REPUBLIC | 














*Fairfax continuous towels, individual tow- 
els, uniforms and other linens used by Wilson 
& Co. are supplied by American Linen Com- 
pany of Los Angeles 


Cotton Towels* Help Maintain High 
Governmental Standards of Sanitation 


at Wilson & Co., Inc. 


@ Wilson’s Certified Meats and Clearbrook Dairy products enjoy nation-wide public 
confidence. The Wilson label to the consumer means a standard of quality identified 
with cleanliness and appetizing flavor. Wilson & Co. management protects the trade- 
mark’s integrity by supplementing the high standards of U. S. Government inspection 
with every precaution known. In the Los Angeles plant, for instance, all washrooms 
are supplied with plenty of clean cotton towels. 


In addition to maintaining the highest standards of sanitation, management wants 
their employees to enjoy greater comfort afforded by clean cotton towels. Why not, 
when the greater comfort of soft, absorbent cotton towels costs no more? 

Whatever your towel problem . . . whether you operate a factory, institution, 
Office or store ... you can be sure soft, gentle, absorbent cotton towels will... 

@ promote better employee morale and customer goodwill 
@ keep your washrooms cleaner and tidier 
@ increase cleanliness and sanitation among your employees 


@ cut maintenance cost ...reduce fire hazard 


Local service is listed in your classified book under SERVILINEN, LINEN SUPPLY OF 
TOWEL SUPPLY. 


For free booklet that tells how cotton towel service will save you money, increase 
sanitation, efficiency, write Fairfax, Dept. A, 65 Worth Street, New York 13. 


Clean Cotton Towels... 
Sure Sign of Good Management 
Fairtax: Towels 


A PRODUCT OF WEST POINT MANUFACTURING CO. 
WELLINGTON SEARS CO., SELLING AGENTS, 65 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 13 
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. - « Pinay personified 
the average Frenchman 


veloping, may result in scuttling present 
North Atlantic defense plans. 

Political victory. Previous disputes 
have been settled privately without be. 
coming explosive. The difference now jg 
that Pinay’s angry public reaction ap- 
peals: to anti-American resentments of 
Frenchmen and was timed to give Pinay 
a domestic political victory. 

Pinay has caught public imagination 
and become the most popular of many — 
postwar Premiers. Ordinary people liked” 
his financial policies. He imposed no 
new taxes. He halted price rises, at 
least for a time. He froze wages, held 
down farm prices, imposed price ceil- 
ings, attacked middlemen’s profits and | 
pushed through an antitrust law. 

Business interests, hurt by this pro- 
gram, want to get rid of Pinay. They 
found allies in Parliament who want to 
be rid of Foreign Minister Robert 
Schuman, accused of being pro-German 
and subservient to Washington. There 
was a chance they could force a foreign- 
policy debate, oust Schuman, and bring 
down Pinay by driving Schuman’s Popu- 
lar Republicans out of Pinay’s coalition, 

Put in this hole, Pinay leaked the 
news that he had said “No” twice to 
the U.S. The sensation routed his 
enemies. By a vote of 500 to 117, Pinay 
won postponement of the debate. This | 
was like a mouse whipping a cat. 

A mild Premier. Pinay, 60, is a mild, 
inconspicuous man. He has been in 
Parliament since 1936 and is a member 
of a curious, unorganized political party 
called the Grouping of Independents. 

Four times he was Minister of Trans- 
port, but made so little impression that 
the current French “Who’s Who” omits 
his name. The Premier's right hand is 
partly paralyzed from a wound received 
in World War I. In World War II, he 
helped the pro-Nazi Government for a 
while, then helped the Resistance a little. 
Before he became Premier, he was just 
an undistinguished small businessman 
who personified the average Frenchman 

Pinay, like other Frenchmen, resents 
France’s poverty. He—and they—want 
France treated as a great power, not as 
one that must take aid and aecept poli- 
cies molded in Washington. 

Survival of Pinay’s Government 
pleases American officials. His fall might 
unleash another round of inflation, crip- 
pling France’s defense by stabbing her 
economy. But U.S. officials fear he may 
become a prisoner of his own tactics and 
be tempted to quarrel with the U.S. 
every time he is in danger at home. 

A rocky road lies ahead for U.S.- 
French relations if that happens. 
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Carbon content “to order’’! 


Cuemtsts at J&L use this high-temperature electric 
furnace in making sure that each heat of steel contains 
the amount of carbon specified on the customer’s order. 

Carbon is the principal element that makes steel different 
from iron, and is the chief hardening and strengthening 
element in the metal. More carbon (up to 1 per cent) forms 
hard steels. Less carbon (as little as .05 per cent) makes 
steel soft and workable. 

Samples analyzed in this laboratory are taken from molten 
steel in the furnace, from the ladle while the steel is being 
poured into ingot molds, and from billets and bars after the 
steel is rolled. The samples are cooled and rushed to the 
laboratory through pneumatic tubes. 

Drillings from the steel samples are weighed and placed 
in the oxygen atmosphere inside the small electric furnace 


JONES & LAUGHLIN 
PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


where the temperature is 2100 degrees F. Oxygen is passed 
through the combustion tube and combines with the carbon 
as it burns out of the steel, forming the gas CO, (carbon 
dioxide). The CO, is discharged into a pre-weighed absorp- 
tion bulb. Change in weight of the absorption bulb is 
measured on the precision balance at the right, enabling the 
chemist to determine the percentage of carbon that was in 
the steel sample. 

Steel with carbon (and the other important elements) “‘to 
order’’ for a specific application—that’s the way your order 
is handled at J&L. 

The never-ending, round-the-clock vigilance in Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation laboratories is one of the many 
activities going on behind the J&L trademark to make better 


steel for your every use. 


STEEL CORPORATION 
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This tree farm sign is more than a landmark . . . it is 
a promise of trees for the future. There are other 
signs here also... signs of good forest management 
actually providing trees for tomorrow. 

In the foreground where the deer are browsing are 
small Douglas fir seedlings. These will grow to a size 
suitable for harvesting in 80 to 100 years. Behind 
them is a thick stand of second-growth timber which 
will begin to furnish forest raw material in about 
25 years. Trees on the distant mountain slopes are 
ready for immediate harvesting. Large blocks of these 
trees will be left uncut to serve as a seed source for the 
reforesting of nearby areas most recently logged. 

These forestry practices are also beneficial to wildlife. 
since cutover and reforested ‘areas are better suited 


COLUMBIA BLACKTAIL DEER browse on a tree farm in the Pacific Northwest 


st management... 


for the growing of abundant forage than dense, old- 
growth forests. ‘Tree farms can also be game farms. 

In the United States, there are more than 25 
million acres of privately owned timberland under 
tree farm management. Tree farmers owning these 
forestlands agree to protect them from fire, insects 
and disease; harvest according to long-range plan and 
reforest by natural and artificial methods. 

All Weyerhaeuser Timber Company timberlands 
located in Washington and Oregon are managed as tree 
farms under the direction of skilled foresters. ‘The 
complete story of tree farming is interesting, and 
one you should know more about. Write us at Box A, 
Tacoma, Washington, for your free copy of our new 
booklet, Tree Farming in the Pacific Northwest. 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 


The forest industry is making steady progress toward complete use of the forest crop. Today we 
manufacture this variety of products: *4-SQUARE LUMBER, PLYWOOD and fabricated products for home, 
farm and industrial construction and for varied manufacturing uses ... SULPHITE and SULPHATE pulps for paper, 
paperboard and other wood cellulose products ... hot pressed FIBERBOARD for industrial and other uses... 
*SILVACEL, *SILVAWOOL and *SILVALOY fiber products for insulation, paper making, oil well drilling, 
compression molding ...*SILVACON from bark for plastics, adhesives, insecticides, composition 


flooring . . .*PRES-TO- LOGS for fuel. "Registered Trademarks 
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Timber is a crop 




















(This article represents the result of an extensive 





research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 








DOWNTURN IN PRICES— 


HAS A TREND STARTED? 


Look closely, and you will see 
signs that prices are coming 
down. Wholesale and commod- 
ity markets provide the tip-off. 

Food already is somewhat low- 
er. Some appliances are cheaper. 
Farmers are getting less for their 
hogs and cattle. 

But the good old days are not 
just around the corner. Other 
price cuts, when they come, will 
be modest. 

Prices give positive signs of coming 
down. First indications, as usual, are 
in wholesale prices. The wholesale 
price level now averages about 5 per 
cent below the peak reached after 
the Korean war. For a good many 
commodities, however, prices have 
taken a sharp tumble. 


This trend doesn’t show up yet in liv- 
ing costs—the prices you have to pay 





at retail—-but wholesale prices point 
the way that retail prices are going. Ac- 
tually, some cost-of-living items are a 
bit lower in price. Food costs a little less 
than it did. Television sets and home ap- 


pliances are down somewhat at retail. * 


Some automobile companies are shaving 
the prices of 1953-model cars. 

Farmers already are feeling the ef- 
fect of weaker prices. They are getting 
a good deal less money than last year for 
their steers and hogs. They are asking 
Government for price support on wheat 
and soon are expected to be getting price 
support for corn. The Government also 
is buying turkeys to bolster the price. 
Wool growers are seeking higher tariffs 
to protect them from low world prices. 

Weakening commodity prices are 
being reflected in the stock market. Se- 
curity prices recently suffered the sharp- 
est break since April. That is taken as a 
sign that investors believe inflation has 
run its course and deflation may be 
about to take over. 

Price uncertainty shows up, too, in 
the buying policies of industrial pur- 
chasing agents. Few firms now buy for 





more than 90 days ahead of needs. A 
good many companies keep purchases 
within the 30-to-60-days range. There is 
no tendency in industry to load up on 
supplies. This policy is based on the be- 
lief that supplies are ample and prices 
are more likely to fall than to rise. 

Sharpest price drops are taking 
place on the so-called “spot” markets, 
where commodities are traded daily. The 
chart shows how far a dozen of these 
commodities have declined from the 
peak that followed start of the Korean 
war. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
keeps tab on 28 of these commodities, 
and only two—silk and copper—are hold- 
ing at their peak levels. The others have 
declined from 8 to more than 70 per 
cent. On the average, prices for these 
28 commodities are down more than 
25 per cent from the peak of the Korean- 
war period. 

Wholesale prices, generally, have been 
dropping since early 1951. The decline 
has centered in raw materials and proc- 
essed goods, where material costs are 
more important than wage costs. In 
(Continued on page 64) 


Prices That Have Cracked 
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* ALL TIME * 


ALL STARS 


HIS UNUSUAL 
RECORDS 


Among the _ great 
names in collegiate 
football history, none crashed into the spot- 
light with as much flame as Harold “Red” 
Grange of Illinois In his second game, 
against Michigan in 1924, the Galloping 
Ghost made four long touchdown runs in 
a single period, completely wrecking his 
opposition. Grange continued to make the 
headlines for three college years. His speed, 
coolness and deceptive change of pace baffled 
would-be tacklers .. . helped make Red 
Grange a magnificent runner, a fine blocker, 
above-average pass receiver and a strong 
defensive man. 
Another unusual record: 12 of America’s 
largest 15 railroads, 7 of the 8 largest 
book publishers and 8 of the nation’s top 
9 steel companies use the clean, crisp, dis- 
tinctive paper that will give your office 
better-looking letterheads or office forms. 





ATLANTIC BOND 
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uid PAPER 


MADE BY EASTERN Sg AAT e BANGOR, MAINE 


Write us on your letterhead for Grantland Rice's c plete all-time football 
/ team and greatest coaches, attractively illustrated and suitable for framing, 
and watch next month for Grantiand Rice’s all-time boxing all-star, 








Special Report 





. . . Further drop expected 
in wholesale prices 


items where labor costs are of major im. 
portance, prices have declined little, 

The decline in commodity prices is 
not confined to the U. S. It is world-wide, 
Wool is down 67 per cent in Australia 
and rubber is off 61 per cent in Malaya, 
Lower world prices prevail for hides, cot- 
ton, coconut oil, tin, lead and zine, In 
Great Britain and most countries of Con- 
tinental Europe wholesale prices are 
down an average of 4.4 per cent, a de. 
cline comparable to that of the U.S. 

This price trend results from the fact 
that material shortages: have about dis- 
appeared. Shortages created by wartime 
disruption of production have been made 
up, and basic supplies now are abundant, 

Further declines in wholesale prices 
are considered probable because of in- 
creasing supplies. Except for the peak 
reached in 1951, commodity prices stil] 
are higher than at any previous time, in- 
cluding the World War II period. 

Chances are, however, that future 
price drops will be moderate, not drastic. 
Actually, the decline in commodity 
prices was faster and deeper in the 15 
months before last April than since that 
time. From early 1951 to April, 1952, 
spot prices dropped about 25 per cent. 
Since then the decline has been less 
than 8 per cent on the average. 

Many influences also are present 
today that tend to prevent sharp price 
declines. Government supports come 
into play for farm commodities. Wheat 
now is going under support in the 
greatest volume since 1938. Cotton 
growers are advised to hold back part of 
this year’s crop, and they can get Gov- 
ernment loans to finance this operation. 
The Government resumed buying for 
the stockpile when lead and zinc prices 
tumbled recently. 

High costs of production also tend to 
prevent sharp declines in prices. Wages 
are high and wage scales are sup- 
ported widely by union contracts. Taxes 
are high and are unlikely to be reduced 
much. Transportation charges are up. 
All these costs tend to be built into the 
price structure. Thus there is little 
reason to expect such price collapses 
ahead as the 57 per cent drop that fol- 
lowed the Revolutionary War, the 35 per 
cent decline after the Civil War, or the 
42 per cent drop after World War I. 

Retail prices, however, can be ex- 
pected in time to follow the trend in 
basic commodity prices. Lower prices 
for raw materials act to lower some costs, 
even though wage costs continue to rise. 

Lower food prices, for instance, are 
likely to follow the current downward 


(Continued on page 66) 
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> Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 





EVERYBODY LIKES stainless steel. One 
of its earliest household uses—for 
knives, forks and spoons—demon- 
strated so well the strength, durabil- 
ity, low cost and good looks of stain- 
less steel that today hundreds of 
items for the home are made of “‘the 
miracle metal.” 
. 


FARMLAND IN 1950... A CITY TODAY! This is Lakewood Park in southeast 
Los Angeles County, California, where 3500 acres of farmland have been 
miraculously transformed into a community of 7400 modern, attractive 
homes, complete and occupied, and 7500 more under construction. United 
States Steel helped to supply the steel for this project . . . steel used for every- 
thing from nails, reinforcing bars and pipe to stainless steel drainboards 
for kitchen sinks. 
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NEW FLOATING BRIDGE. Designed for quick erection and heavy 
load-bearing, this new floating bridge will carry any combat or 
supply vehicle used by an Army division. The bridge floor is of 
U-S'S I-Beam-Lok Steel Flooring. Only steel can do so many 
jobs so well! 

FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW 


ABOUT STEEL 


More iron ore was pro- 
duced last year in the 
United States than ever 
before in history. The total 
came to an estimated 
130.4 million net tons, an 
increase of 19% over 1950. 


Listen to... The Theatre Guild 
on the Air, presented every 


SIX STORIES UP! This Sky Patio pool, offering still another attraction to winter emg Ad ne 


visitors in Phoenix, Arizona, is perched blithely on top of a midtown hotel. casting Company, coast-to- 
The all-steel pool, and its steel underbracing that extends clear down to the s : s : coast network. See your news- 
foundations of the building, were fabricated and erected by United States Steel. This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel paper for time and station. 


UNITED STATES STEEL Yjrigc Bit’ Beer Anns 


AMERICAN BRIDGE .. AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE.. COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL..CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING... NATIONAL TUBE 
OlL WELL SUPPLY... TENNESSEE COAL & IRON..UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS..UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC. - UNION SUPPLY COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY * UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 












YOUR WINTER VACATION CAN BE AN 
ALL EXPENSE-PAID BUSINESS TRIP! 
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“Morning spent in conference with J. D. — Lunched with 
Ed at restaurant on beach, best sea-food ever tasted — Ran 
into John and Bill, suggested a round of golf at country 
club — exciting game, parred course, weather tops all 
week!’ That's the way your winter business trip itinerary 
might read if you open a branch in Fast-Growing Florida. 
Availability of choice industrial sites, ample labor, excellent 
transportation facilities, and easy access to growing South 
American markets are plus factors for branch plants and new 
industry in Florida. Write today for complete information! 
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If you are interested in going 

into business in Florida, write 

A State of Florida and we will 
send you helpful booklet on: 

ny THE WINTER Blovida’s Fast-Growing Markets. 











STATE OF FLORIDA 
3202 A Commission Building 
Tallahassee 

































Special Report 























..» Meat bills next year 
are likely to go down 


trend in farm prices. American farmers 
this year will produce a record volume 
of things to eat. The beef supply is ex- 
pected to be substantially larger—about 
4 pounds more per capita. Beet prices 
thus can be expected to drop 7 to 10 
cents a pound on the average. Hog 
production, on the other hand, is small- 
er, so pork prices may rise moderately, 
On the whole, however, the average 
family’s meat bills next year are likely 
to be down somewhat. 

Another drag on prices is the grow- 
ing capacity of U.S. industry. Produe- 
tion of major household appliances is 
considerably below the high point 
reached in July, 1950, although factory 


COMMODITY PRICES 
... some softening 


prices are down only slightly. Latest 
figures show output of building mate- 
rials to be 24 per cent below peak, but 
prices down only 2 per cent. Other in- 
dustries face similar situations. These con- 
ditions suggest that manufacturers will 
be tempted to cut prices in an effort to in- 
crease the volume of sales and output. 

Profit margins also appear to allow 
some leeway for price cuts. The Federal 
Reserve Board’s list of leading manu- 
facturing companies shows that profits, 
before taxes, averaged 14 per cent of 
sales for the first half of 1952. That is a 
smaller margin than the 18 per cent for 
1950, or the 16.7 per cent for 1951, but 
it about equals the 1947-49 average. In 
any event; the margin suggests that 
manufacturers can shave prices without 
turning profits into losses if competition 
(Continued on page 68) 
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Jn New York—Tue Warporr-Astoria 
Tue Praza AND THE Roosevett 

Jn Chicago—THe Conrad Hitton 

AND THE Parmer House 

In Washington, D.C.—THe MayFrower 
Jn Los Angeles—Tue Town House 

In St. Louis, Mo.—Tue Jerrerson 

Jn Dayton, O.—Tue Dayton BittMoRE 
Jn Fort Worth and El Paso, Texas— 
Tue Hitton Horter 

Jn Albuquerque, New Mexico— 

Tue Hitton Horer 

Jn San Juan, Puerto Rico— 


Tue Carise Hitton ~ 


Jn San Bernardino, Calif.— 
ARROWHEAD SPRINGS 

Jn Chibuabua, Mexico— 
Tue Patacio Hitton 


Now freedom needs your vote! 








A NAME OF INTERNATIONAL FAME... 


Conveniently located, near the White House, embassies and govern- 
ment buildings, in the center of Washington, D. C. is the Mayflower 
Hotel. Renowned for its high standard of hospitality it has served 
distinguished guests from all parts of the world through the years. 
Delightful rooms, superb food and a friendly atmosphere have won 
for The Mayflower a prominent position on the Washington scene. 





Conrad.N. Hilton, President 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES *« THE CONRAD HILTON « CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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Special Report 








. . . Competition, efficiency 
bring price reductions 


forces adjustments, as it soon may be do. 
ing in automobiles. 

After-tax profits, of course, are 
squeezed sharply by the high tax rate on 
corporate earnings. The FRB list shows 
after-tax profits to be down to 5.7 per 
cent, compared with 9.2 per cent in 
1950 and an average of 8.5 per cent for 
1947-49. The prospect is, however, that 
taxes will decline in the next two years, 
Present tax laws definitely provide for 
reductions. Manufacturers, where pres- 
sure forces action, may anticipate these 
tax cuts by lowering their prices. 

Competition also is likely to lead to 
some downward price adjustments. The 
increased supply of raw materials, plus 
the rise in plant capacity, enables indus. 
try to increase production. This leads to 
more vigorous competition for markets, 

Improved efficiency is another in- 
fluence that permits gradual price re- 
ductions. Factories. today are able to 
turn out a larger volume of goods for 
each man-hour of labor. That often tends 
to lower unit costs, even though wage 
rates increase. The automobile indus- 
try provides one example of this trend. 
Chrysler Corp. gives improved efficiency 
in production as the reason for a price 
cut in one line of its new-model cars. 

Improved efficiency is found by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics to be fairly 
general for all of U.S. industry. BLS 
reports gains in man-hour output from 
1950 to 1951 in 32 manufacturing indus- 
tries. Outstanding gainers over recent 
years are manufacturers of rayon, hosiery, 
cement, men’s dress shirts, copper min- 
ing, soft-coal mining, confectionery, and 
clay construction products. 

What’s really happening is that the 
huge postwar investment in new plant 
and equipment is beginning to pay off. 
New factories and new machines make it 
possible to turn out more goods with less 
labor or the same amount of labor. These 
new lower-cost factories and machines 
now are going into production. The up- 
shot is that a large portion of American 
industry is able to turn out products at 
lower unit costs. That, in turn, may 
gradually enable industry to offer goods 
at lower prices. 

Demand for goods, furthermore, is 
beginning to slacken. Defense produc- 
tion is expected to get as high as it will 
go early next year. Consumers are dis- 
playing an increased resistance to cur- 
rent prices. Foreign demand for U.S. 
goods is off and is expected to fall fur- 
ther in months ahead. 

Added together, these developments 
promise the American consumer the first 
price break he has had since 1949. 
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VERY DAY the “paper work” 
E mounts. All of us are snowed 
under with new regulations, new 
taxes, ‘new reports of every kind. 
Never before in the history of Amer- 
ican business has the handling of de- 
tail been so important—and taken so 
much of management’s time. 

But there’s a way to cut through 
this maze and to find more time for 
the really productive work. It’s a 
simplified plan by Shaw-Walker— 
“time-engineered”’ to organize every 
one of your papers for instant find- 
ing, no matter how big or involved 
your’ record keeping. , 

Finding is up to four times faster. 
Operating costs for help are reduced. 
But most important, there’s less to 
hamper and delay decisions; man- 


“Built Likea 
h Skyscraper” 





agement has more time to manage. 

This is just one of the ways we can 
help you speed your office work. 
Since starting to work with American 
business in 1899, Shaw-Walker re- 
search has developed close to 4000 
products to help increase per-capita 
productivity —chairs, desks, Fire- 
Files, filing cabinets, loose-leaf and 


y — 
Finding is fast because papers — Ge 
cs 


\' 


are automatically classified as 
to importance... top-ranking 
customers, active correspond- 
ents and infrequent corres- 
pondents. 


Mistake-proof guide headings 
eliminate figuring and guessing. 


GHAW-WALKER 
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payroll equipment—everything for 
the office except machines, and each 
““time-engineered”’ for the needs of 
every job and worker. 

So if you are setting up a new office, 
or merely wish to modernize, make 
sure you use Shaw-Walker. It will help 
you stretch time—the most critical 
factor in business today. 


—— 

Positive control over all papers 
S, < out-of-file, and simple automatic 
BA} fy follow-up of letters in file. 






This is only one of Shaw-Walker’s 
eight ‘‘time-engineered”’ finding 
_-7 systems for records of any kind, 
whether in one drawer or 1,000. 


Le, 


The booklet, “Time and Office Work,” is packed with ideas for stretching office 
time. A wealth of information on “time-engineered "office systems and 
equipment. 36 pages! Many color illustrations! Write today, on busi- 
ness letterhead to: Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 29, Michigan. 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture 


and Filing Equipment in the World 


Executive Offices at Muskegon, Michigan 
Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities 








































SMARTEST 


PREMIUM 
OR 
BUSINESS 
GIFT! 


Highly Impressive 
.. . Costs Little 


Only Pen With 
PERMA-SET INK! 


NO SMUDGE — 
NO SMEAR 
NON-TRANSFERABLE 


You get all this 
~“ LOW COSsT* 


HIGH REMEMBRANCE 
A pen is constantly used, 
your name constantly seen. 
WIDELY ADVERTISED 
The name EVERSHARP 
lends prestige to gifts. 
wv ENDORSED 
by bankers, 
teachers. 

J REFILL CARTRIDGES 
Available everywhere in 
standard blue Perma-Set 
ink . . . or black for 
reproduction work. 


lawyers, 


*For quantity discounts 
on Eversharp pens, 
pencils and desk sets 
write today! 








Advertising Specialties Division 
Eversharp, Inc. 
1800 Roscoe Street 
Chicago 13, Illinois 







FOR BUSINESS, TOO 
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ove EVERSHARP 


AND YOU GIVE THE FINEST! 


©1952, Eversharp tnc., 350 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 








We’ve Been Asked: 








WHO GETS NEW Gli BENEFITS 


With thousands of men leaving the 
armed forces each month, this 
question becomes more important: 
Who can qualify as a veteran for 
GI benefits? 

In general, most ex-servicemen qualify 
for veterans’ benefits if they were in mili- 
tary service since the outbreak of fighting 
in Korea on June 27, 1950. Also they 
must have served at least 90 days or have 
been discharged for disability resulting 
from their service. 


Must a man have served in Korea to 
get veterans’ benefits? 

Not at all. His service may have been 

in Europe or entirely in the United 

States or anywhere else, and he can still 

qualify for benefits. 


Does a veteran get extra benefits for 
Korean service? 
He usually does if he had actual com- 
bat duty in Korea. Under a recent law 
passed by Congress, a veteran as well as 
a man still in service can collect an extra 
$45 for each month in which he had six 
or more days of combat service in Korea. 


To collect combat pay, a veteran must 
not have received other ineentive pay, 
such as for flying or submarine duty. 
(Veterans can get from post offices forms 
and instructions for applying for this back 
combat pay.) 


Is a man who served in the Coast 
Guard entitled to veterans’ bene- 
fits? 

Yes. The GI Bill for veterans of Korea 

covers those who served in the Coast 

Guard. 


What about foreigners in U.S. forces? 
They, too, are entitled to the benefits 
of the GI Bill if they meet all other 
requirements. This law does not limit 
the benefits of veterans to American 
citizens. 


Can a man still in service get a Gl 
loan or any other GI benefit? 

No. The law provides that a person can- 
not get any of these benefits until he is 
discharged or released from active serv- 
ice. Furthermore, he must have a dis- 
charge other than dishonorable to quali- 
fy for loans and other benefits. 


Do students in an ROTC school get 
veterans’ status? 

Not for time spent in the school, but 

only for time actually on active service. 

The GI Bill says that a man is not en- 

titled to veterans’ benefits for time spent 





ss 
More and More Qualify 


@ More and more veterans of Ko- 
rean conflict are qualifying for 
benefits under new GI Bill. 


@ Increasing numbers will get 
loans, free schooling and unem- 
ployment pay. 


@ World War II veterans who re- 
turned to service receive more 
benefits. 











in a civilian school studying courses of- 
fered to civilian students, or for time in 
which he was a cadet or midshipman in 
one of the service academies. 


If a World War Il veteran returns to 
active duty, does he get new bene- 
fits for Korean-war service? 

He is entitled to some of the benefits 

under the new GI Bill. For example, 

he can get more GI schooling on the 
basis of his Korean service. Under both 
laws, a veteran can get a maximum of 

48 months of school, rather than the top 

amount of 36 months that a veteran of 

the Korean period only is entitled to. 

Also a veteran of both combats can col- 

lect unemployment compensation of $26 

for a maximum of 26 weeks even though 
he may have received the full 52-$20 un- 

employment pay after his World War II 

discharge. 


The situation is a little different in re- 
gard to loans for a veteran of both con- 
flicts. A World War II veteran who has 
not used up all of the loan benefits to 
which he was entitled would be given 
longer—until 10 years after the President 
or Congress declares an end of the Ko- 
rean emergency—to apply for such loans. 
A veteran who has used all of his loan 
entitlement to buy a home, and still owns 
that home, would not be entitled to an- 
other loan to buy another house under 
the Korean GI Bill. Where he has sold 
his previous GI home, a veteran can 
qualify for a new home loan, but would 
have to show that he gave up the place 
for reasons beyond his control. 


How many Korean veterans are en- 
titled to benefits? 

About 1.2 million men and women have 
been released from service since the 
start of the Korean fighting. This figure 
will reach nearly 1.5 million by the end 
of the year. And in 1953 the number 
of veterans is expected to increase by 
about 1 million. 
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MARCHANT’S Keyboard Dials verify my entries | 
MARCHANT’S “Carryover” Dials guarantee my answers 





KEYBOARD DIALS — MARCHANT is distinguished 
by being the only American calculator with 
dials for verifying the keyboard entry— 


the operator’s first step in every calculation. 


COMPLETE CARRIAGE CARRYOVER—Regardless of the 
carriage position or how the figures are entered, 
MARCHANT?’S Carriage Dials “carryover” 

the Right Answer. No figures dropped... 

no dials inactive ... no dead spot... 


the answer has to be right. 
MODEL EFA 





POSITIVE INTERNAL DIAL STOP—MARCHANT’S 
continuously flowing dials are in constant 
mesh until the calculation is completed... 


geared to stop exactly where they should. 
MARCHANT’S “built-in” accuracy is your greatest 


guarantee of the Right Answer. The MARCHANT MAN 
in your phone book will be happy to demonstrate 


on your own work how these features will save you 


(Y) ONT time and money. Call him or mail the coupon. 
A R CHAN AMERICA’S FIRST 3 


: Mail this Coupon with your, business letterhead to get our free : 

‘ } GUIDE TO MODERN FIGURING METHODS ' 

: ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ABOUT MARCHANT CALCULATORS [J } 
MARCHANT CALCULATORS, INC. 


GAKLAND &, CALIFORNIA 
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Here is a platform everybody can understand and wholeheartedly support. But it isn't 
enough just to give it lip-service. When you are in the woods, hold your match till it's 


FOUNDED IN 1819, the Aetna 
Insurance Company takes its name 
ground or out of car windows. Crush them out first. Drown your camp fire, then from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smoke is itself never consumed.” 


cold—then pinch it. Don't throw lighted cigarettes, cigars, or pipe ashes on the 


stir and drown again. 


This advertisement is published as a public service and to save lives and property. From that day to this—through 
wars, conflagrations and depres- 
Reprints will be furnished without charge upon request. sions—no policyholder has ever 





suffered loss because of failure of 
an Aetna Company to meet its 
obligations. 








ETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY « THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY ¢ STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
DON'T GUESS ABOUT INSURANCE—CONSULT YOUR AGENT OR BROKER 







THINK FIRST OF THE AETNA 
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WAGE CONTROL: A FAILURE? 


Coal Paves Way for New Round of Raises 


Do wage controls mean any- 
thing now? Or does the Govern- 
ment rubber-stamp every raise 
worked out by unions and em- 
ployers? 

Government's answer is that 
most agreements are approved, 
but 20 per cent are not; wages 
would be higher without con- 
trols. 

What the cold statistics show 
is that hourly earnings of factory 
workers are up 12 cents an hour, 
on the average, in 21 months un- 
der wage controls. 

John L. Lewis, in the news again 
with a sizable increase in pay for his 
coal miners, is raising questions about 
wage controls. Many people are ask- 
ing whether these controls any longer 
are effective. 

Statistics on what has happened to 
wages during the period of control lead 
many to believe that controls have not 





What Workers Get 

... What They Had 

(straight-time hourly pay) 
1939 January, October, 


1951 1952 (est.) 
Average fac- 


tory worker $0.63 $1.50 $1.62 


Coal 86 2.04 2.28 
Oil SF iF 2.19 
Tires 96 1.88 2.16 
Steel ao 1.82 2.02 
Autos GS Viet 1.96 
Electrical 

machinery ao Lao hes 
Lumber we 1.33 1.50 
Textiles 46 1.26 1:32 
Clothing ae ae 1a 











been very effective. Many workers have 
received substantial increases since Janu- 
ary, 1951, when controls went on. Oth- 
ers have had smaller raises. For factory 
workers as a whole, the average in- 
crease has amounted to 12 cents an hour 
in the last 21, months. 

But the men who have the job in 
Government of trying to stabilize wages 


say statistics do not tell the whole story. 
Without controls, these people contend, 
wage levels would have risen even high- 
er. In addition, they make the point that 
not all worked out 
around the bargaining tables have been 
approved by Government. About 20 per 
cent are said to have been rejected. 

Mr. Lewis has provided the latest test 
for controls with an increase for soft-coal 
miners of $1.90 a day. This increase is 
about the last for 1952 among major in- 
dustries. As such, it has had nothing to 
do with setting a pattern for 1952, but, 
because it is considered a good, fat in- 
crease by workers generally, it probably 
will have an effect on the wage pattern 
for next year. Other 
Lewis's success with employers, will be 
encouraged to ask for more next year 
than they sought in 1952. 

What has happened to wages un- 
der controls supports the view, held by 
Lewis, that unions are not too troubled 
by Government regulation. The chart on 
this page shows increases received by 
workers in some key industries. The fig- 
ures are straight-time hourly earnings— 
excluding overtime—during the 21- 
month period. 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Like many employers, you might like to liberalize 
your pension plan to provide larger retirement in- 
comes for your employees. But you hesitate to 
increase the fixed pension obligation you have 
already assumed. 

A sound alternative may be for you to-create a 
profit-sharing plan, or a thrift and savings plan, 
in addition to your pension plan. 

We have helped many companies work out such 
combination plans—plans that combine security and 
incentive. Let us help you explore the possibilities 
of an effective retirement program for your com- 
pany, including a cost estimate. Write or call our 


PENSION TRUST DIVISLON. 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


Chartered 1822 
HEAD OFFICE: 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
Affiliate of 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Established 1812 
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. . . Larger unions won 
top wage increases 





The average worker in manufacty. 
ing industries, with a raise of 12 cents 
an hour since controls went on, has a 
present wage of $1.62 an hour. This 
is a rise of 8 per cent since January. 
1951, a period during which living 
costs increased 6 per cent. Thus, the 
average worker is shown to have kept 
ahead of living costs under wage-price 
controls. 

But averages are deceptive. Increases 
won by the larger unions go far beyond 
the average. 

In. soft coal, for example. the raise 
was nearly 24 cents an hour, double the 
increase of the average worker. Further. 
more, coal miners received an i:crease of 





General Motors 
THE WORKERS ~ 
They've kept ahead of inflation 


20 cents an hour a few days before wage 
controls went into effect on Jan. 25, 1951. 
By beating that deadline, Lewis avoided 
an earlier test of controls. 

Rubber plants also show a large in- 
crease in straight-time pay during the 
two-year period. A recently approved 
raise of 10 cents an hour brings the in- 
creases to about 28 cents an hour. 

Electrical machinery is another field 
where substantial raises came, with 
wages there about 25 cents an_ hour 
higher than in January, 1951. 

Aluminum, with an increase of 23 
cents in straight-time pay, also is above 
the general average. The latest raise, of 
19 cents an hour, received WSB ap- 
proval. 

Oil refining shows a two-year gain of 
22 cents, including increases approved 
(Continued on page 76) 
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Aircraft Hydraulic Trans- 
missions and Pumps 


Lathes, Milling, Broaching 
and Special Machines 


Domestic Oil Burner Pumps 


Industrial Hydraulic Valves 
and Pumps 


Magnetic Chucks 
and Coolant Separators 


Air Sanders 









A name to remember 


in your business, too... 












“Engineered production” for the 
AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


Development of Sundstrand’s constant-speed hydraulic drive 
has made practical the generation of AC power in the air. 
ReSult: larger loads, longer range, greater maneuverability for 
America’s military aircraft .. . Perhaps Sundstrand’s 

creative engineering can serve your business, too! 







SUNDSTRAND MACHINE TOOL CO., ROCKFORD, ILL., U. S. A. 






the One and Only 


Vista-Dome 
STREAMLINER 


between Chicago and 
San Francisco 

e@ No wonder it’s the most talked- 
about train in the country! From 
your seat in one of the CALIFORNIA 
ZEPHYR'S five Vista-Domes you look 
up...look down...look all around! 
Enjoy a thrilling Vista-Dome view of 
towering peaks, mountain streams, 
wooded gorges... travel through the 
Colorado Rockies and California’s 
Feather River Canyon during day- 
light hours! 
e Luxurious private rooms, lowers, 
uppers... three Vista-Dome chair 
coaches (all seats reserved) . . .Vista- 
Dome buffet lounge car...dining car 
...Vista-Dome observation lounge 
car...through Pullman daily between 
New York and San Francisco. 

No Extra Fare! 


the 


votes Caliornla 


Leh? 


for information and reservations, 
call or write: 


BURLINGTON 
re > 


J. J. ALMS 
Gen. Pass. Traffic Mer 
Chicago, Illinois 
1S) SOUTHERN RIO GRANDE 
CALIFORNIA S H. F. ENO 
A via > a 
@) SAN FRANCISCO ot Passenger Traffic Mgr 


without added Denver, Colorado 


railfare WESTERN PACIFIC 

ay JOS. G. WHEELER 
Passenger Traffic Mar 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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... Rises in textile industry 
are below the national scale 


by WSB at various times, plus normal 
individual raises. 

Steel, which often sets wage patterns, 
found several other industries giving 
larger increases in the last two years. 
Pay in steel now is 20 cents an hour 
above January, 1951. Steelworkers got 
an earlier increase of 16 cents an hour, 
however, in November, 1950, thus beat- 
ing the control deadline. 

Auto plants, including parts makers, 
show a gain of 17 cents an hour in 
straight-time earnings when averaged 
over the entire industry. The auto manu- 
facturers and many parts suppliers, how- 
ever, operate under five-year contracts 
that have paid off 23 cents an hour, 
net, in wage increases since controls 
went into effect. 

The textile industry, on the other 
hand, shows raises below the national 
average. Depressed business conditions 
forced wage cuts in some instances and 
restricted wage increases elsewhere. Tex- 
tile workers, on the average, are getting 
4 cents an hour more than they received 
in January, 1951. 

Clothing wages are the same as when 
controls went into effect. Depressed con- 
ditions in the industry, not wage regula- 
tions, are the reason. 

What is shown is that controls, over 
all, have interfered very little with 
drives for wage increases. Most unions 
have been able to get approval of the 
Wage Stabilization Board for increases 
negotiated with employers. There is no 
way of measuring, however, how much 
more unions would have demanded if 
there had been no controls. Officials of 
WSB estimate that 20 per cent of the 
wage agreements going to the Board 
have been ‘disapproved. 





‘Fringe’ Benefits 
Win Board’s O.K. 


Wage increases are not the only bene- 
fits for workers that are being approved 
by Government under stabilization rules. 
Unions are finding the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board amenable. to a number of 
indirect pay raises as well. For employ- 
ers, these benefits sometimes are as ex- 
pensive as raises. 

“Fringe” benefits approved up to 
now provide unions and employers with 
clues to the types of benefit the Wage 
Board will approve in the future. 

A shorter work week, without reduc- 
tion in weekly pay, is one type being 

(Continued on page 77) 


Todays big swing 
in housing is to 
PREFABRICATION 


MORE HOUSE 


for your money ! 


More house and better living for the 
building dollar is responsible for Pre- 
fabrication’s spectacular gains. The 
swing to this modern type of home con- 
struction is stronger than ever as more 
and more builders, lenders, realtors and 
home buyers discover Prefabrication’s 
great advantages. 


Write for FREE booklet, 

“Build Better, Build 

Sooner.”’ 
PREFABRICATED HOME 
MANUFACTURERS’ INSTITUTE 


904 20th St. N.W. © Washington 6, D.C. 


PP LLAATG LZ" 


° ALL NEW . 


One hour, furnace tested 


ase. SAFES 


For name of nearest dealer, write 
MEILINK STEEL SAFE CO., DEPT. C 


TOLEDO 6, OHIO 














( the NATURAL | 
location for industry 


All the natural advantages of rich resources, 
excellent market location and willing workers 
can be yours in a WEST VIRGINIA plant site. 
Plentiful power, fuel and fine transportation 
mean low-cost operation for manufacturers. 

For full information and confidential plant 
location assistance write: West Virginia Indus- 
trial and Publicity Commission, Room 94, State 
Capitol, Charleston 5, West, Virginia. 
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_, . Purchase of raincoats 
is one form of more pay 


approved. A group of Pittsburgh laun- 
dries are permitted to cut the week 
from 48 hours to 44 hours without chang- 
ing the weekly earnings of employes. In 
another group, hours were cut to 44, 
but pay at time and one half for four 
hours was allowed. 

In other cases, a hardware store in 
Birmingham, Ala., was allowed to cut 
the work week by two and one half 
hours, while furniture stores in Flint, 
Mich., were told they could reduce it 
fom 48 to 44 hours, without cutting 
weekly pay. 

Six paid holidays are being allowed 
in some cases. A Nashville, Tenn., firm 
got approval of six holidays, with pay, 
along with an increase to three weeks’ va- 
cation after 15 years of service and a 2- 
cent boost in the third-shift differential. 

Extra pay for holidays was permitted 
in a Pennsylvania case, with time-and- 
a-half pay on top of holiday rates when 
an employe is required to work. 

A seventh paid holiday, however, 
has been rejected as going beyond 
regional patterns. 

Sunday pay at double the regular rate 
was permitted cigar manufacturers in 
Tampa, Fla., by a regional board. 

Raincoats for employes working out 
of doors can be paid for, in part, by the 
employer, under another ruling. A foun- 
dry was advised that it could pay 60 
per cent of the cost. 

First-aid assistants can be given a 
premium of 5 cents an hour, a tool firm 
in Cleveland was told. The company 
wanted to give the extra pay to employes 
required to be on stand-by duty. 

Vacation plans also can be liberal- 
ized. Various companies received permis- 
sion to give three weeks’ vacation, with 
pay, for employes having 15 years or 
more of service. 

Detroit coal dealers were allowed to 
give two weeks’ vacation after four years 
of service, instead of after five years. 
The dealers also were permitted to give 
overtime pay after 45 hours, rather than 
after 48 hours. 

Night-shift differentials can be in- 
creased, other employers are being told. 
An electrical-appliance plant in Pitts- 
burgh was allowed to raise its shift 
premiums from 6 to 9 cents an hour for 
both afternoon and night crews. 

A wash-up period of five minutes for 
each working day was allowed in a weld- 
ing company’s case, at Lorain, Ohio. 

Death in the family can entitle an 
employe to two days off with pay, under 
a plan submitted by an electrical-ap- 
Pliance firm in Lancaster, Pa., and ap- 
proved by a regional board. 
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What is so surprising about 


MODERN MIMEOGRAPHING ? 


It has never been so easy to make copies of all kinds— 
nike 4cMial-luMate AlMlaie Zell] ake da melisia = 

And today nine out of ten are surprised when they learn 
of all. the new developments in MODERN mimeographing. 
molanitlishiclqulohilelapneel] im Zell ae. Wm sal Bila Ma @olit Lola ake ltiia) lll role 
NES icXo Ma Mial-W Olek Shite Mt t-19iflelamel mi ial-W olilelal-m olole) mel mull] Mil) 
coupon below. A. B. Dick mimeographs are for use with all 
nike] ¢:¥ Mel MTU Co] o} (MET i-lale] Moll) olilaelilale mm olgeleltlars 


A-B-DICK 


THE-~ FIRST: NAME IN  OUPLICATIAG 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. UN-1052-M 
5700 West Touhy, Chicago 31, Illinois 


I'd like to know what is so surprising about MODERN 
mimeographing. 


OO a cicccreeeneeereeeteeneetininieeenemmnenmmsemenemceenn PORST NING 
ORGANIZATION 
ADDRESS 


CITY. 





Should ceilings 
be put to work? 


For an answer, look at this ceiling. 
It is doing three separate jobs, 
efficiently and unobtrusively: 

. lt is diffusing high level, low 
brightness, glare-free light 
through corrugated Plexiglas 
panels, 

It is diffusing draft-free air into 

the room through multiple tiny 

openings at the edges of the Plexi- 

glas panels. 

It is absorbing sound by means 

of Fiberglas-filled baffles. 
Many companies are finding that 
a ceiling can be more than just a 
roof over a room. Wakefield Ceil- 
ings have been installed in offices, 
drafting rooms, laboratories, re- 
search rooms, control rooms, art 
rooms, display rooms, stores, banks 
and many other areas. Send the 
coupon. 





The F. W. Wakefield Brass Co. 

Vermilion, Ohio — 

\ Chakeafeelal, 
\CEILING 


Please send me your 
illustrated booklet on 
the Wakefield ceiling. 
Name 

Company 


Address 
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SPRIN PERS 





FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


Detect, Stop Fire... AUTOMATICALLY 


FIRE can’t do much damage of any 
kind if GLoBEe Automatic Sprink- 
lers are on guard ...for they dis- 
cover and stop FIRE. Moreover, 
GLOBE protection means lower cost 
for insurance... year after year. 
GLOBE means Safety plus Savings. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 





NAME, TRADEMARK SLOGAN 

Builders of Goodwill for old or 

NEW CUSTOMERS & FRIENDS, 
and Truly "Your Own” 
to be Used for Years 


AFETY SNUFFER 
FOR CIGARETTES 


anding, End ' Shape 
in Crystal Glass. Rounded fdges for Chup Resisdance 
Printed in choice of 6 colors or combinations 
ASK FOR FREE LAY-OL!T & QUOTATIONS. 
RAINBOW ART COMPANY 
P.0. Box 9088 HUNTINGTON, W.VA. Dept. 7-8 











(Thrilling Thought! = 


SAIL IN THE QUEEN MARY 
OR QUEEN ELIZABETH 





AND CONNECTING LUXURY LINERS 


South Africa 


19 glorious days at sea on two of the 
world's great lines! New York/South- 
ampton/Capetown First Class $668 up. 








See your Cunard-outhorized Travel Agent 


CUNARD LINE and 
UNION-CASTLE LINE 





News-Lines 





YOU CAN, as a small manufacture, 

look for Government assistance if 
you are suffering a hardship for lack of 
controlled materials. The National Py, 
duction Authority announces that it is 
continuing in the fourth quarter its pro- 
gram of aiding small businesses tha 
need extra allotments of controlled mate. 
rials to avoid hardships. 


* * * 


YOU CAN perhaps collect damages 

from a union that calls a strike jp 
your plant before expiration of a 30-day 
notification period specified in a cop. 
tract. A federal district court holds 
that an employer is entitled to damages 
for breach of contract where a union 
staged a strike in violation of such an 
agreement. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a wholesale meat 

dealer, use a ‘simpler procedure in 
record keeping. The Office of Price 
Stabilization drops the requirement that 
wholesale distributors note the class of 
buyer and seller on each record or receipt 
of a meat transaction. 


* * * 


YOU CAN express your views to 

the Treasury on .proposed changes 
in the regulation dealing with State 
gasoline taxes. The Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue proposes a change that 
would allow users to deduct, for income 
tax purposes, State taxes on gasoline paid 
by the wholesaler and passed on to the 
consumer. The Commissioner will con- 
sider suggestions on the proposal re- 
ceived by November 7. 


* * * 


YOU CAN make suggestions to the 

Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion on its proposal to revise Form 9-K, 
for quarterly reports, and the rules 
relating to the filing of these reports. 
The agency announces that it will con- 
sider comments and views on the pro- 
posed changes that are submitted by 
November 10. 


cd * * 


YOU CAN disregard price ceilings 

on imported raw cotton that you 
sell. Office of Price Stabilization discon- 
tinues these price ceilings. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get information from the 

Government on technical advances 
that have been made for the fuel and 
lubricant-producing industries, This in- 
formation is reviewed by the Office of 
Technical Services in its publication 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions: 


“Bibliography of Technical Reports.” 
Copies of the bibliography may be 
bought for 50 cents each from OTS, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 


95, D. C. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT refuse to give your 

employes time off to vote if your 
business is in a State where such time 
off is required, even though they could 
yote before or after their day’s work. 
The U.S. Supreme Court affirms a State 
court decision upholding the right of 
employes to take time off for voting, 
without loss of pay. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to be allowed 

an income tax deduction for the 
cost of keeping your children in board- 
ing school on a physician’s advice that 
recovery of their mother from an oper- 
ation would be aided by absence of 
the children. By refusing a review, the 
Supreme Court leaves in effect a lower- 
court ruling that such expenditures 
may not be deducted as medical ex- 


penses. 
* * * 


YOU CANNOT use the word “free” 

too loosely in the advertising of 
your goods, where no actual gift is in- 
volved, without running the risk of being 
cited by the Federal Trade Commission. 
For the second time in recent months, 
FTC acts to limit sharply use of the 
word “free” in advertising. 


* * _. 


YOU CANNOT safely make an 

agreement with a union to set up 
an employes’ welfare fund that would 
pay benefits only to members of the 
union, The National Labor Relations 
Board finds that such an arrangement 
is illegal. The Board holds that both 
the employer and the union violated 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 


* * *” 


YOU CANNOT, after October 27, 

sell radio, television and phono- 
graph parts without regard to price 
ceilings. Ceilings for these parts, which 
were suspended in August, are restored 
by OPS. Receiving sets remain decon- 
trolled. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U. S. News & 
Wortp Report, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 
asic material. 
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“Temperature Control 


Helps your Hospital’ 





oe. Or speed a patient's recovery 


To precisely maintain temperature in the 
Accli-Bator, a combination incubator 

and oxygen tent for premature babies, or 
to help provide convalescents with 
well-cooked foods — these are but two of 
the many important jobs performed 

in hospitals throughout the country by 
Robertshaw-Fulton controls. 

The temperature of instrument sterilizers, 
cooking ranges, ovens, toasters, coffee 
urns and laundry dryers is automatically 


In Home, Industry and Transportation, 
EVERYTHING'S UNDER CONTROL 


Kobeitshaw-Fulton 


CONTROLS COMPANY 


GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA — Robertshaw Thermostat Division, 
Youngwood, Penn. * Fulton Sylphon Division, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Grayson Controls Division, 
Lynwood, Cal. * American Thermometer Division, St. Louis, Mo. 
Bridgeport Thermostat Division, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Fielden Instrument Corporation, Philadelphia, Penn. 


Anaheim Division, Anaheim, Col. 


regulated by Robertshaw and Grayson 
controls. Fulton-Sylphon self-operating 
controls regulate air conditioning 

and heating systems, as well as hot water 
systems for dishwashers and washrooms. 
Everywhere, in everything, temperature 
control plays a vital part today. Perhaps our 
extensive experience can help you solve 
temperature control problems in your plant 
or on your product. We invite the use 

of our engineering service. 
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SOMETHING SPECIAL IN STEEL FORGINGS 
Giant Discs to Aid Study of Supersonic Flight 


The steel disc on the trailer truck, like 
a coin from Brobdingnag, is some- 
thing special in steel forgings. It meas- 
ures 18 feet across and weighs 48 tons. 
It is one of eleven discs we are making 
here at Bethlehem Steel for something 
equally special—a wind tunnel to 
help aviation engineers study super- 
sonic flight. 

This forging is so big it couldn’t be 
shipped by rail. So it is being moved 
on the highway, with a police escort 
moving on ahead of it to clear a path. 
It is on its way from our plant at Beth- 
lehem, Pa., where our forging people 
turned it out, to Philadelphia, where 
it will be shipped by boat to Newport 
News, Va., for further machining. 


From there it will go by water to the 
Pacific Coast. Final destination is the 
Ames Aeronautical Laboratory, in 
California, where the wind tunnel is 
being built for the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics. 

The eleven Bethlehem forged discs 
will be the principal moving parts in 
the larger of two compressors that the 
designers say will create enough pres- 
sure to drive a blast of air through the 
wind tunnel’s 8-foot-diameter throat 
at speeds of 2000 miles an hour and 
better. Models can be tested at speeds 


several times the speed of sound. 

Power to whip up this torrent of air 
comes from four electric motors total- 
ing 180,000 horsepower, which the 
designers point out is the most horse- 
power that has ever been harnessed 
to a single shaft. 

NACA engineers are counting on 
this supersonic wind tunnel to help 
them learn more about flight at speeds ° 
faster than the speed of sound. They 
expect that it will have a powerful in- 
fluence on future designs of supersonic 
fighter planes and guided missiles. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 












Trend of American Business 











24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 






ae Business is good but is not getting much better. Signs multiply that 
“business activity probably is near the crest of the current boom. 
aa Take these estimates from the President's Council of Economic Advisers: 
Personal spending for consumer goods is higher, but the rise is not as 
pronounced as it has been. Outlay for the July-September period is put at 216 
billions a year, against 214.9 billions for the April-June period. 
Spending for hard goods--autos, appliances, etc.--slipped a bit in the 
latest period. That's due in part to a short supply of autos. 
Spending on soft goods rose from 117.8 to 119.5 billions a year. 
Retail trade is holding high, but there is little indication of any sharp 
rise in the months ahead, if you discount the usual Christmas-season bulge. 
































Business spending appears to be near.a ceiling. The outlay for private 
investment has held around 50 billions a year for all of 1952 to date, 
Investment in plant and equipment evidently is about as high as it is going 
to get. Next turn in.this outlay probably will be downward. 
i Government spending for goods and services held at 78 billions a year for 
"the third quarter, same as the second quarter. This is due to increase in months 
| @head, but the rise is not likely to be sharp. 
fa The three main gauges of: business activity--consumer spending, business 
outlays, Government spending~~give few signs of rising sharply above current 
levels. That's a statistical indication that the boom may be at crest. 



























Corporate profits also seem to be leveling off. 
Profit rate, before taxes, is put at 40 billions a year for the second and 
third quarters. That's down from 42.7 billions for the first quarter. 
Net earnings, after taxes, are leveling out at 17 billions a year. 
Corporate taxes are taking an average of 57.5 per cent of earnings. That 
may explain, in part, recent trends in security prices. 
Profit level, after taxes, is at the lowest point since 1949, and that was 
&@ year when business ran into a mild recession. 


’ 




















Profit experience this. year varies among different industries. 
Auto companies are earning about 15 per cent more than in 1951. 
Oil companies are boosting earnings. So are aircraft manufacturers. 
Railroad earnings are up about 16 per cent. Utilities are up, too. 
Dry-goods stores, on the other hand, report lower earnings as a group. 
Drug-firm profits are off a bit, too. 
Food manufacturers report profits down around 8 per cent. 
Profit declines also are reported for building materials, rubber firms, 
electrical equipment, chemicals, industrial machinery. These profit figures are 
based on the first six months. Some may have improved since then. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--—(Continued) 
_ 

These trends, however, are not signs of any early bust in business. 

A business downturn is not in the cards for at least the next 9 months. 

Business activity is virtually assured of holding high until mid-1953, 
maybe longer than that. Fact is that nearly all industries are active now. 

A growing number of business analysts, however, are pointing to mid-1953 
as the time to watch. By then, defense spending is expected to top off. And 
business spending may decline. That could produce a setback of some sort. 





Foreign trade of the U.S. continues to show some weakness. 

Shipments of U.S. merchandise to other countries rose moderately in August 
above July, but a good part of the rise came from defense shipments. 

Sales abroad in August were 20 per cent below the average for the first six 
months of 1952 and 15 per cent below the monthly average for 195l. 

Imports are falling, too. In August, they were ll per cent below the 1951 
monthly average and about 9 per cent below the first six months of 1952. 

Shrinking foreign trade, if it continues, may add to U.S. problems in 
dealing with friendly countries. Foreign trade is only a small portion of the 
total business of the United States. Yet trade with the United States is of 
vital importance to most countries outside of Russian control. 











Soon to be established is a “clearing house" for gathering information on 
opportunities for private U.S. investments abroad. Aim is to speed the flow of 
dollar investments in other areas, thereby help development. The clearing house 
is to be set up by Eric A. Johnston, former Economic Stabilizer. 


Home building continues to go along at a rapid clip. 

Housing starts in September numbered 98,000 units. For first nine months 
of this year, 866,800 new dwelling units have been started. That is a rise of 
800 above the same period for 1951. 

Outlook is for another year of close to 1 million housing starts. 

Private housing industry, in fact, is more active this year than last. 

Starts under private business are up by 19,300 units. Public housing is in 
a decline. Starts in this field are down by 18,500 from last year. 

Building industry is optimistic for 1953, too. Builders estimate that a 
market for a million new homes a year may continue for several years, provided 
that a general depression does not develop in that time. 








Census figures seem to support builders’ optimism. Census Bureau finds 
that the number of new households is increasing faster than the growth in“ 
population. Reason is an increase in the marriage rate and the fact that the 
country's prosperity means fewer couples have to live with relatives. 


Weather outlook to mid-November indicates a cold period for most areas. 

Below-normal temperatures are seen east of the Continental Divide. 

Much below normal is expected fcr the Midwest--Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa and part of the Dakotas. 

Warm weather--above normal--is expected west of the Divide, with the 
temperatures in California much above normal for the season. 

Rainfall is expected to be heavy east of the Appalachians and in Southern 
California, light west of the Mississippi to the Rockies, moderate elsewhere. 
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If your plant uses machine tools 


with tableways 


YOU CAN'T AFFORD 
NOT TO READ 
THESE STATEMENTS 


188 metalworking concerns which buy 
all their other lubricants from our compet- 
itors insist on the use of Sunoco Way 
Lubricant. They tell us no other refiner has 
a comparable product. 


+ 


38 leading machine tool manufacturers 
approve or specifically recommend the use 
of Sunoco Way Lubricant on the tableways 
and slides of their metalworking equipment. 


5 different metalworking problems have 
frequently disappeared as if by magic when 
Sunoco Way Lubricant was applied. 
Most such problems, while attributed to 


SUN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


SUN OIL COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. » SUN OIL COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO AND MONTREAL 


other causes, were proved to be the result 
of the use of inadequate tableway lubri- 
cants. Sunoco Way Lubricant has elimi- 
nated trouble supposedly caused by poor 
machine tool design and deficiencies in 
hydraulic drives. Sunoco Way Lubricant 
also has cleared up inability to hold close 
tolerances and has put an end to poor fin- 
ishes and scoring of ways. 


Want to see factual case histories and learn 
more about this product? Send for illustrat- 
ed booklet “Sunoco Way Lubricant.” Sam- 
ples are available, too, to companies in the 
metalworking industry. Write Dept. US-10. 


UNOCD> 









If You Want 
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When your product 
costs important money, 
you want the people who 
have money. Farm families 
are near the top. And tops 
among them are the read- 
ers of Capper’s Farmer. 
They are the most prosper- 
ous farm families in Mid- 
America, itself the richest 
farm market on earth! 


Cappers 


arm 
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Up: Dollar's Earning Power 
—Demand, Interest Rise 


The dollar is coming back into 
its own. Borrowers will pay more 
for it, and it has stopped shrink- 
ing in value. 

If you have dollars to lend, 
there are plenty of places to put 
them. Government and industry 
both are in the market. 

U.S. bonds offer a bigger re- 
turn than they did a while ago. 
So do municipals and corpora- 
tions. Putting money in goods 
and property is losing popularity. 


Money is beginning to look attrac- 
tive to people after a long period 
when it seemed that the wise thing to 
do was to get out of money into goods 
or real estate. 

The dollar, when loaned to the Gov- 
ernment or to builders or to business- 
men, is bringing a bigger return than it 
has in several years. That dollar, too, 
when saved, no longer is losing value the 
way it has done for the last 10 years. 
There is a prospect that a dollar in the 
future may buy more than the dollar 
will buy now. That’s because the price 
rise seems about over for now. 

Money in itself, as a result, again has 


some appeal. ° 


Demand for money, right now, is high 
and rising. The supply of money, for the 
moment, is fairly tight. Because of this 
situation, the rate of interest that money 
earns is a bit higher than it was a while 
ago. 


You can see from the table below 
how the earning power of money, when 
loaned, has tended to rise lately. 

The demand for dollars is rising for a 


number of reasons. The Government is 
being forced to borrow in order to help 
pay its current bills. Local governments, 
too, are borrowing to build schools and 
layout highways. Industry is borrowing 
more to help pay for a record volume of 
new plant and equipment, and to carry 
inventories. 

Supply of money available for borrow- 
ing, at the same time, is being limited by 
action of the Federal Reserve Board. 
That agency has ceased to pour funds 
into the economy in what had been a 
long campaign to keep money cheap. 

Money, as a result of these develop- 
ments, is beginning to command a high- 
er price. 

People with savings or extra in- 
come are finding changes in the oppor- 
tunities for investment. 

U.S. savings bonds provide an ex- 
ample. They still earn interest at a rela- 
tively low rate, but that rate now is 
higher than it was some time ago and 
other new features have been added to at- 
tract buyers. Series E bonds, for example, 
now pay 3 per cent compounded semi- 





guaranteed) 
Business loans from banks 


What Money Earns: The Trend in Interest 


Residential mortgage (not insured or 


Small borrower in South and West 


Rates and Yields 

















Medium-sized borrower in Northeast 
Biggest borrowers in New York City 
Savings and loan association shares 
Savings accounts in banks (average) 
Corporation bonds, high-grade 


Series E savings bonds, held to maturity 


Treasury 3-month bills 

Long-term Government bonds, 
marketable 

Municipal bonds, high-grade 

Common stocks, industrial average 


Percentage Percentage 

Year Ago Now 
4.5 5 
4.89 5.04 
3.24 3.72 
2.64 3.15 
2 2.5 
1.04 1.21 
2.85 3.02 
2.9 3 
1.63 1.84 
2.52 2.74 
2.05 2.33 
6.56 6.03 
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annually, if held to maturity. In addition, 
they earn interest more rapidly in their 
early years and can be held for an addi- 
tional 10 years after they mature. There 
are better opportunities now, too, in the 
Series H, | and K bonds for many types 
of investors. 

Many families find their banks raising 
interest rates on time deposits to 1.5 per 
cent from a former 1 per cent—or to 2 per 
cent from an earlier 1.5 per cent. Thou- 
sands of other families are being at- 
tracted to savings and loan associations 
that now are paying bigger dividends on 
their shares. 

Corporation bonds, at the same time, 
ae growing in favor with the larger 
investors to whom these securities appeal. 
The table shows how purchasers of bonds 
are faring these days. A_ high-grade 
corporation bond purchased a year ago 
provided a prospect of earnings at the 
rate of 2.85 per cent a year, on an average 
basis. Since then, these securities have 
sold off in price until now a compara- 
ble bond will return the investor about 
§.02 per cent a year. 

There are other new opportunities for 
large investors. Municipal bonds, for 
example, are more and more attractive to 
high-income families and to institutions 
that are conscious of the tax-exemption 
feature. Yields on these, as the table 
shows, have risen rather sharply. 

Common stocks of corporations, by 
contrast, are paying yields that have 
shrunk moderately in the last year. 
Prices of these securities have risen in 
recent years. Dividends paid, on the 
other hand, have tended to level out as 
taxes have taken more out of profits. 
Result tends to be a smaller return for 
each dollar invested. 

What you find in all this is a shift 
that tends to favor lenders, as distin- 
guished from owners—new bondholders, 
for example, as against new stockholders. 
On an average, the return from bonds 
still is well under the return on common 
stocks. Yet today’s higher interest rates 
mean that lenders—who are first in line 
to be paid—will earn more on their sav- 
ings. 

Even more important to many lenders 
is an end to big inflation. During infla- 
tion, people have been tempted to take 
their money out of Series E bonds and 
put it into new homes, or cars, or tele- 
vision sets that would not lose value 
except through wear and obsolescence. 
That has happened more and more as 
families discovered that their investment 
in a savings bond in the early 1940s 
brought a real decrease of one fourth in 
savings, instead of a promised increase 
of one third. Now, barring big war, all 
that is changed. 

People who must borrow, at the 
same time, are learning that these 
changes have an entirely different mean- 
ing for them. Families borowing money 

(Continued on page 86) 
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WHERE MAIN LINES MEET 


St. Louis 


A Great Place to Do Business 


Eighteen trunk line railroads provide direct routes 
from St. Louis to the nation’s markets, making the 
city the world’s second railroad center.... This 
unsurpassed railroad service is one reason for an 
expansion of over one billion dollars by St. Louis 
industries since World War II. Total employment in 
the area has risen 22% during the same period... 
St. Louis, nearest major city to the U. S. center of 
population, is at the center of activity in business! 


--- With a Great Bank to Help You! 


Your association with First 
National Bank in St. Louis not 
only speeds your business trans- 
actions ... it identifies you, as well. 
And with information provided 
by First National—the directors 
of which hold key positions in 
St. Louis business—you’ll find it’s 
easier to plan ahead. First 
National is at the center of activity 
in St. Louis! 


Inquiries are cordially invited. Address 
the Industrial Service ‘Department. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK in 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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FREE to 


EXECUTIVES! 


To Keep Prospects 
Reminded With 


TRADE #& MARK 


BUSINESS GIFTS 


New 
““Autopoint” 
cudlaael 
Matching 
Ball Point Pen and Pencil Set 


New “Autopoint”’ 
“VINYLITE” 
Plastic Billfolds 


Simulated Pin Seal 

Lizard and Alligator Grains 
Send now for this booklet of 
“Your 37 Sales Plans’ show- 
ing how “Autopoint” inex- 
pensive Business Gifts build 
good will, get you more sales 
at less cost, keep customers 
repeating. 

Used and praised by lead- 
ing sales executives, this 
booklet gives you 37 tried 
and proved ways to make use- 
ful “‘Autopoint’’ Gifts pay 
dividends. Mail coupon for 
your free copy and Catalog 
of gifts that get the business, 





How To Cut Your Firm's 
Pencil Costs IN HALF! 


Let us show you how. Famous “‘Auto- 
point" Pencils for Organizotion- use 
save pencil sharpening time, give you 
greater efficiency—can cut your pen- 
cil costs IN HALF! Check coupon. 


Better 
Pencil 











ay a ead 
P isa 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 


AUTOPOINT CO., Dept. USN-10, Chicago 40, Ill. 
Send free,copy of boo fet" “Your37 Sales Plans”, 
and catalog of “Autopoint” Business Gifts. 

es) Send money- saving facts and quantity prices 
on “Autopoint” Pencils tor Organization Use. 
Name 
Company. 
Position_ 
ag Address. 

















Leone__State__ 
| q* "Check here to have representative call. 


““Autopoint” 


k of Autopoint Co., Chicago 





Finance Week 





. . » Mortgage lender wants 
more down, higher interest 


today cannot count on paying off their 
loans tomorrow in cheap, easier-to-get 
dollars. And rising interest rates mean 
higher prices for the use of money. 

As a home buyer, for example, you 
will find lenders in your community far 
less generous with the funds at their dis- 
posal. The interest rate that you will 
have to pay on your mortgage will be at 
least half of a percentage point higher 
than it would have been a year or so ago. 
And your prospect of obtaining a 4 per 
cent GI loan will be limited. 

You will find, too, that your mortgage 
lender will require you to put up a siz- 
able sum of cash as down payment now, 
and he probably will give you less time 
to pay off the mortgage than he would 
have allowed a year or two ago. Mort- 
gage lenders who formerly were talking 
in terms of 20 or 25 years to repay now 
are talking about 15 to 17 years in some 
areas—and 12 years in such areas as much 
of the South. At the same time, most 
lenders are taking a closer look at family 
incomes and budgets before they ap- 
prove home loans. 

Businessmen, too, find it more costly 
to borrow the money they need. The 
table illustrates the increases that have 
occurred in rates charged by banks on 
short-term loans to business. On an over- 
all basis, the average rate charged by 
banks in 19 cities has risen from 3.06 
per cent a year ago to 3.49 per cent more 
recently. Big borrowers in New York 
City, however, are paying nearly a fifth 
more for their money now than a year 
ago. 

Small businessmen, particularly those 
outside the industrial Northeast, may 
find the trend to these higher rates scarce- 
ly noticeable. The cost of bank loans to 
business almost always is higher for 
small borrowers, and for borrowers gener- 
ally outside New York City and the 
Northeast. That makes any increases in 
these costs relatively difficult. As a re- 
sult, interest rates on loans of up to 
$100,000 in the South and West have 
risen only slightly, while really big loans 
in those same areas cost about a sixth 
more now than they did a year ago. 

What this means to the small business- 
man is a narrowing of the spread be- 
tween his borrowing costs and those of 
his bigger competitors. It means, for 
example, that the generally higher cost 
of carrying inventories for Christmas 
trade will leave his competitive position 
improved in this respect. 

Still higher costs to businesses that 
need more working capital are being con- 
sidered by banks at this time. There is 

(Continued on page 87) 
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Posture comfort 
at a price. 


FOR NEW OFFICES — OR TO MODERNIZE USE 


, SINCE 1816 
| WRITE FOR DETAILS 
| _THE TAYLOR CHAIR CO. » BEDFORD, one 
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| Moving 400m? 

Surely you do not want to miss even one 
copy of this up-to-the-minute news mago- 
zine. Help us to keep you well-informed 
about the fast-moving news events of the 
world by sending us your change of ad- 
dress at least two weeks prior to the time 
the change is to become effective. And 
please send your old address as well as 
the new address to which this useful news 
magazine should be sent. Help us to serve 
you promptly. 


U. S. News & World Report 


Circulation Department 


435 Parker Ave. 





Dayton 1, Ohio 





Systematic Accumulation 
of these Individual Stocks 


0 KODAK 

1 DU PONT 

CO GENERAL MOTORS 
0 STANDARD OIL (N.J.) 


Please check the prospectus you want 


"YG CUED ROAD 


ESTABLISHED 1938 











1220 Lincoln Alliance Bank Bldg. 
Rochester 4, N. Y., Tel. BAker 8590 
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ONCE AND FOR ALL 


‘(RON and STEEL PRODUCTS 
with genuine 


hot-dip 
GALVANIZING 


(Dipped in Molten Zinc) 


% Write for HOT TIPS Booklet. 
AMERICAN’ HOT DIP 
GALVANIZERS ASSOCIATION, INC 


inst Nat. Bank Bldg. Pittsburgh 22, Pa 


Finance Week 











Roth makes Rubber 
resist 500° 
heat 


Roth makes Rubber 
resist 


Roth makes Rubber 
resist wear, 
abrasion 


Roth makes Rubber 
resist 


results 
with 


rubber! 


Roth makes Rubber 
to your 
specifications! 


Roth makes Rubber 
bond 
to metal 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE... 


Roth will help you develop bids 
and will quote on your 
requirements. . . or we'll create 
a special formula to solve your 
rubber problem. 


Custom Manufacturers of Industrial 
Rubber Products Since 1923 


Rp ROTH RUBBER COMPANY 
1860 S. 54th Avenue - Chicago 50 
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. .. Federal Government pays 
bigger rate on borrowings 


more and more talk in New York City 
of a rise in the “prime” rate that is 
charged on loans to companies with the 
best credit rating. That rate could go to 
3% per cent, from 3 per cent. Yet willing- 
ness to take the step appears to decrease 
as talk about it increases. 

The Federal Government, meanwhile, 
is having to pay more for the money it 
borrows—and may have to offer still more 
in order to attract investors. The three- 
month bills on which Government paid 
less than one half of 1 per cent interest 
during the war now are costing about 
1.84 per cent. A 2% per cent rate on a 
14-month note recently issued by the 
Treasury compares with a 1% per cent 


Staff Photo-USN&WR 
COMMON STOCKS 
. yields have shrunk moderately 


rate on 13-month notes offered by the 
Government two years ago. 

Money, it is apparent from all this, 
is becoming worth more, becoming some- 
thing worth having and holding. It al- 
ready has a higher value in terms of it- 
self—money, that is, can earn more 
money than it could some time ago. Now 
dollars are tending to gain in terms of 
other things, too—commodities and many 
finished products that families buy for 
their own use. 

Result already is a slowdown in what 
for many years has been a rush to “get 
out of money.” There is less haste to ex- 
change money for homes, farms, specula- 
tive commodities, common stocks and 
other things that might rise in value as in- 
flation proceeds. There is more readiness 
to keep money in liquid forms that earn 
the owner a straight, fixed return. 
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h pay estate taxes 
will your family 
have to sacrifice 


needed assets? 




















What will the Federal tax bill do to my 
estate ? 
At today’s tax rates and inflated 
valuations? How much peace of 
mind would I have if I knew 
Will there be cash to pay it? 
My life insurance . . . what else is 
that supposed to do? Are there 
other liquid assets of any amount? 


Or will they have to sell something ? 
Such as what? Real estate?... 
close corporation stock? , . . my 
interest in the business? To whom, 
in what market, for how much? 


Could the tax bill be reduced? 
Have I considered the provisions 
of recent tax laws? The Marital 
Deduction? Tax free stock re- 
demptions? Business purchase 
agreements? Marital Trusts? 


Have | given enough thought to this 
problem ? 
The Northwestern Mutual will be 
happy to place at your disposal 
the answers to your questions on 
estate insurance and related sub- 
jects. Simply mail the coupon. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SS SS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS eee ee 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Yes, | would like to know more about 
estate taxes, and their effect on my 
particular estate. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
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MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity 


rp PLUS & 


Trade at department stores has taken a 
sharp turn for the better, accompanied 
by new gains in production. 

Department-store sales jumped to 351 
on the indicator in the week ended 
October 11 and were 6 per cent above 
a vear ago. The rise canceled out a 7 
per cent dip in September and put 
sales back at the August rate, the best 
since February, 1951. In the latest 
week, sales were up 17 per cent from 
a year ago in the Minneapolis Federal 
Reserve District, 15 in Atlanta and 
San Francisco, 13 in Dallas. Only in 











was 16 per cent above a year ago. 
Heavy production in September lifted 
new-car stocks to 305,000, up 80,000 
in a month. Stocks were back to the 
June 1 level, before start of the steel 
strike. 


Factory output, at 234 on the indicator, 


is up 16 per cent from July and equal 
to the peak in April, 1951. 


Av Television-Set Inventory 


And Production of Manufacturers 





New York and Philadelphia were sales 
below a year ago. 

Full employment is helping demand. 

Jobs in industry have been increasing 
rapidly. Metalworking plants, includ- 
ing those making autos, appliances 
and aircraft, are hiring more workers. 
The textile, apparel and leather in- 
dustries are busy after a sharp re- 
covery. 

Insured unemployment under State 
programs fell to 622,305 in the week 
ended October 11, lowest since August, 
1945. In Michigan, the total is only 
two fifths that of a vear ago. It is two 
thirds in Ohio, three fifths in New 
York and New Jersey. 
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Inventory 
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Production 





Civilian jobs stood at 62.3 million in 
September, a record for the month. 
Only 1.4 million could not find work, 
a postwar low. 

Economic activity is at a high tide. 

Steel mills turned out ingots at a rate of 
115.8 million tons per year in the 
week ended October 4, a record. 

Auto plants are working overtime to 
make up for output lost as a result of 
the steel strike. In the week ended 
October 11, output of cars and trucks 


(1935- 


100) 


Source: Radio-Television Manufacturers Assoc. 
© 1952, By U.S. News Pub. Corp 


Output of paperboard, one barometer 


of industrial activity, is 10 per cent 
above a year ago and a bit above the 
boom rate of 1950. 


Television-set production, shown in the 


top chart, held at 168,000 in the week 
ended October 3, nearly double a year 
ago. Manufacturers shipped 26,000 
more sets than they produced. Inven- 


tories have fallen two thirds singe 
June. 

New TV stations are feeding demand, 
The Government has granted appli- 
cations for 78 such stations, most of 
them in areas not yet served by tele. 
vision. New stations already have start. 
ed operation in Denver, Colorado, and 
Portland, Oregon. 

Carloadings of manufactured goods are 
still above the same week of 195], 
Home building, measured by dwelling 
units started, rose 5 per cent in Sep- 
tember to a rate of 1.1 million units 
per year. The Government removed 
controls over terms of mortgage credit 
on October 1. Expecting that, builders 
may have begun more homes in Sep- 
tember. At any rate, a new test of 

demand for homes lies ahead. 

The flow of dollars in the U. S., indi- 
cated by checks charged to bank de- 
posit accounts, is running 11 per cent 
above a year ago. 

Bank loans to business rose 137 millions 
at weekly reporting banks in the week 
ended October 8. They were up 12 
billions from August 1. 

Investors, meanwhile, have grown cau- 
tious. They sold stocks in volume on 
October 15 and 16. Prices of industrial 
issues had their worst slump in 6 
months and were 6 per cent below 
their August high. 

Expansionary forces, all pushing up at 
the same time, are lifting business 
activity to new highs. The problem in 
1953 will be to keep business activity 
from slipping backward, once short- 
ages growing out of the steel strike are 
made good, defense spending levels 
off, and plant and equipment outlays 
turn down. 


© 1952, By U. S. News Pub. Corp. 
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DiButyl Phthalate 
DilsoOcty! Phthalate DiOctyl Phthalate 
DiNonyl Phthalate DiNonyl Adipate 
DilsoOctyl Adipate DiOctyl Adipate 
DiButy!l Sebacate DilsoOctyl Sebacate 
DiOctyl Sebacate TriCresyl Phosphate 
TetraHydroFurfuryl Oleate 
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IN HER DOLL 
THIS YEAR 


ISSY won’t know it, but the wonderful, lifelike touch 

in her doll this Christmas will mark one more 
triumph by the vinyl plastic industry in a steady succession 
of new and improved products for America. 

You can include vinyl floor tiles, military tarpaulins, 
surgical tubing and even portable swimming pools in 
that list... products that gain their all-important property 
of flexibility from their plasticizers. 

Today, moreand more plastics manufacturers are count- 
ing on the broad family of quality-controlled Pittsburgh 
PX Plasticizers for consistent compounding performance 
and improved characteristics in their finished products. 

We can offer these assurances because of our unique 
position as a basic and integrated producer. That posi- 
tion enables us to control quality and maintain rigid 
uniformity at every step in the production of Pittsburgh 
Plasticizers, from coal to finished products. 

It’s the same story in Pittsburgh agricultural chemicals, 
protective coatings and the products of our other in- 
tegrated divisions: Higher quality .. . greater uniformity 
... and dependable, continuing deliveries . . . because 
we're basic, 


Doll heads and similar viny! products are often 
molded from plastisols—dispersions of vinyl resins 
and plasticizers. Above a Watson-Standard plastisol 
is being compounded from Pittsburgh PX Plasticizers. 
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HOW THE PROFIT SYSTEM BENEFITS YOU 


1, Shortly after the end of World War II 
we brought out a brand new super gas- 
oline called 7600—a high octane aviation 
fuel adapted to automobile operating 
conditions. The performance of 7600 was 
so superior to anything the average 
motorist had experienced that it was 
months before we could supply our sta- 
tions with enough to satisfy the demand. 





4, \t didn’t take us long to decide on the 
desireability of increasing our facilities 
for making 7600—although the program 
represents an investment of many mil- 
lions of dollars. For we reasoned that by 
maintaining the quality of 7600 we would 
get enough additional business to make a 
projit out of our investment. 


UNION OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
INCORPORATED IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 17, 1890 








2. today 7600 is still the top-quality gas- 
oline in the West by a comfortable mar- 
gin. For its quality has steadily im- 
proved from year to year. But in one 
way 7600 has been a rather embarrass- 
ing success—for we haven’t always been 
able to keep pace with the demand for it. 





5. this profit incentive is the driving 
force behind our whole competitive eco- 
nomic system. Jt has given the American 
people the best products, in the greatest 
abundance, at the lowest cost in the world. 
That’s why any attempt to tax away this 
profit incentive is bound to lower the 
standard of living of every American. 





3. in order to keep up with this demand 
we were faced with doing one of two 
things: (1) reduce the quality of 7600 so 
that we could make more of it, or (2) 
undertake a program to increase our out- 
put of high octane super quality gasoline. 
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oF Roya TRITON 
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Motor Oil 






Available at 
leading car dealers 
throughout the nation 














This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Company, is dedicated to a 
discussion of how and why American business functions. We hope you'll 


feel free to send in any suggestions or criticisms you have to offer. Write: The 


President, Union Oil Company, Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 17, Calif. 
























Business Around the World 





WASHINGTON @ LONDON © MOSCOW @ 





COLOMBO 


>> Russian war industry is being slowed down by damming the flow of strategic 
materials from the free world, according to Washington reports. 
Russian agents are offering far above world prices for what they need. 





Copper, aluminum, industrial diamonds, machine tools, precision equipment 
rank high on their want lists. Smuggling and devious methods of delivery are 
being used increasingly by the Kremlin's men. 

Washington is pleased with the co-operation of Allied nations in curbing 
the shipment of strategic materials to the Soviet bloc. But this co-operation 
hasn't come easily. It's the result of years of U.S. threats and coaxing, 
capped by the Battle Act (passed by the U.S. Congress last January). 














>> Battle Act cuts off U.S. aid if a country ships arms or atomic materials 
to the Soviet area. Aid also ceases if a country ships items of "primary stra- 
tegic significance" to the East, unless the U.S. grants an exception. 

No Western ally has shipped war goods to Russia for several years. 

Three shipped strategic goods in small quantities during the first half of 
this year. But, in each instance, the U.S. made exceptions since previous con- 
tracts were being fulfilled and further contracts will not be taken. 








>> The U.S. has no desire to cut off all trade of its allies with the Russian 
area nor even to curb it unduly in types of goods that are not highly strategic. 

Western European countries must have food, animal feed, coal, timber from 
the East. Alternative is to buy these things in the dollar area. 

Dollar scarcity makes this alternative unattractive. Need for dollar aid 
would rise if East-West trade were completely blocked. 

So, Western Europe buys what it can east of the Iron Curtain. 

Only American concern is that what passes eastward is not of too direct 
value to the Russian war plants. There's a sort of fuzzy line as to what is and 
what isn't really strategic. Washington squabbles with Western European govern-= 
ments on that score. But, as time goes by, there's growing agreement. 




















>> Moscow, of course, fully realizes how important Soviet products are to the 
West. Russian trade bargaining, like all their bargaining, is very hard-boiled. 
Russian-British grain deal, announced last week, is a case in point. 
British wanted a million tons of grain. Mostly coarse grains--feedstuffs-= 
badly needed by British farmers trying to build up livestock herds. 
Russians will sell only 200,000 tons to Britain. A year ago and also a 
year before that, the Russians had agreed to sell 800,000 tons to the British 
Guring a 12-month period. 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


Smaller offer this year is really a come-on. Russians offer more grain if 
Britain agrees to sell them certain kinds of machinery. It can be assumed that 
these are strategic types within the meaning of the Battle Act. 

The British Government has not taken the bait, will buy only the 200,000 
tons without side deals. But now Britain has to find grain elsewhere. Some can 
be picked up in North Africa and the Middle East. But the bulk will probably 
have to be bought for dollars in the U.S. or Canada. And dollars are short. 

It's just the sort of dilemma the Kremlin enjoys setting up. 











>> The Russians have been using most of the sterling proceeds of their grain 
sales to buy British Empire raw materials, such as wool and rubber. 

This raw-material buying by the Russians has been forced up in volume, 
Since Russian purchases of British machinery have been held down. 

This year, rubber has ranked first in British sales to Russia. 

Russian imports of rubber in the first half are estimated at 72,000 tons. 
Of this, Britain supplied 59,000 tons. Most of the rest came from Malaya. 

The Battle Act doesn't list rubber as a strategic material. But, at U.S. 
insistence, Britain (and Malaya, too) limits rubber sales to Russia. 














>> Washington is much more bothered about rubber sales to China than to Russia. 
Ceylon, now setting-iarge amounts to China, is posing a problem. 
Neither Britain nor Malaya now ships rubber to China because of the U.N. 
embargo» clamped on shipment of militarily useful goods to: China. ; 
But Ceylon is not a member of the U.N. ‘The Ceylonese now are selling a 








good deal more rubber to the Chinese than to the U.S. Yet in 1950, Ceylon sent 
60 per cent of its rubber to the U.S. and practically none to China. 
The Chinese, blocked off from buying in Malaya and Indonesia, are spaying 





well above world prices for Ceylonese rubber. This appeals to the Ceylonese, 
who are having a difficult time making both ends meet. : 

Rice is needed badly by the Ceylonese. Rice is being dangled before them 
by Peiping. Ceylonese mission is exploring the possibilities of a trade deal 
now. The Ceylonese are short of dollars; else they could buy American rice. 


>> So, you see, the dollar gap in both Ceylon and Britain gives the Moscow- 
Peiping probers a sensitive opening to work on. 

Washington doesn't like to see Ceylon playing footsie with the Chinese 
Communists. The South Asian situation is threatening enough as it is. 

Ceylon gets a little technical assistance from the U.S. But that doesn't 
give Washington enough leverage in Ceylon to make much difference. 

Pre-emptive buying of all the Ceylonese rubber (1952 production is esti- 
mated at 105,000 tons) has been considered in Washington.: 

But that would be extremely expensive and would bring Malaya and Indonesia 
clamoring for similar treatment. Their combined production is 12 times as big. 











>> This brings Washington face to face with the new problem of raw-material 
countries that are lured by the big Communist market at a time when the com- 
modity markets are not strong and U.S. buying of materials is not insistent. 
And since raw-material countries have difficulty earning dollars, they turn 
inevitably to the easy "tie-in" or barter deals of the Communists. 
It's the dollar-gap problem again with an ominous new twist. 
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"COME ON, SIS—IVLL KEEP YOU COVERED” 


“UCKY I remembered to bring my raincoat, Sis... it’s 
big enough to keep both of us dry till we get home!”’ 
When it comes to adequate insurance coverage—without 
costly duplication—careful planning is needed. Do you have 
a program that provides truly sound protection for your 
auto, home and business? 


Have a talk with your friendly Hardware Mutuals | * rm * 


Anniversay of = ® 


Plan” tailored to your needs. There’s no obligation—and 
he may be able to give you better coverage for less money. 
Dividends returned to Hardware Mutuals policyholders since 
organization now total more than $110,000,000. 

Ask him, too, about our policy back of the policy® that 
stands for prompt, fair claim handling—fast, nation- 
wide, day-and-night service—and financial stability. 


representative no matter how complete you think your Tvs surance Phone Western Union by number, ask for Operator 
2 j 


present insurance is. Tell him your situation and ask nw 


4 * 
wz 25, and request the name and address of your nearest 
* 


him to recommend a Hardware Mutuals “Program * — seanencan Hardware Mutuals representative. Do it today! 


* = — Institution 
* 


* 


* 


insurance for your AUTOMOBILE... HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


Mutuals. 


. Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





GENERAL EISENHOWER’S INCOME 


Full Text of Republican Nominee’s Disclosures 
—Total $888,000 in 10 Years—Book Brought 
$476,250 After Capital-Gain Tax 











DISCLOSURE IS AUTHORIZED 


In General's Letter to Aide 


OFFICE OF 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


Denver, Coxo., Oct. 11, 1952 
Dear Arthur: 

A press release which I authorized in New York City on 
September 29 was taken by some to constitute an implied 
promise to publish a statement as to personal income for the 
last 10 years. 

I have had, of course, no responsibility for political funds 
nor have I ever held political office. Moreover, I am not con- 
scious of any public interest in my personal finances. But, 
because of the interpretation of my intent, you are author- 
ized to make available for inspection by accredited representa- 
tives of the press, the following information: 

Before leaving New York City on this current trip, I ar- 
ranged for an appropriate compilation of pertinent data from 
my federal income tax returns. From this compilation, please 
show for the 10-year period, ending Dec. 31, 1951, the total 
of my taxable income from salary, the total income from in- 
vestments, the income taxes paid and the amounts left after 
taxes and authorized deductions. 


Because of some curiosity about the publication of my 
book, “Crusade in Europe,” please also give out separately 
complete information on that transaction, including total 
amount received, taxes paid and copies of all correspondence 
between me and the United States Treasury. 

To complete the record, I request that you also make clear: 


(a) Upon going to Europe in early 1951, I took leave, with. 
out salary, from Columbia University when the trustees 
declined to consider my offer to resign. 

(b) Upon returning from Europe to participate in pre-Con- 
vention Republican activities, I retired from the Army, 
stipulating that such retirement would be without pay, 
When nominated, I resigned my commission, thereby 
severing all connection with the Army. 


I am now, in every sense of the word, a private citizen, and 
without income except from investments. 
Sincerely, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
Mr. Arthur H. Vandenberg, 
Commodore Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 





TEN-YEAR SUMMARY OF INCOME 
Of Dwight D. and Mamie D. Eisenhower 


SUMMARY OF JOINT FEDERAL INCOME TAX 
RETURNS FOR THE YEARS ENDED DEC. 31, 1951 


Six years ended Dec. 31, 1947 
$51,548.08 
7,728.59 
700.00 
$59,976.67 
$ 9,715.84 


Salary 

Income from investments 

Other income 
Total income 

Federal income taxes 

Income after allowable deductions 
and federal income taxes $47,543.98 

Note: During the whole of’ this six-year period General 

Eisenhower was in military service. 


Four years ended Dec. 31, 1951 


Income (excluding gain from sale of book 
“Crusade in Europe”): Salaries 

Income from investments 

Miscellaneous (loss) 


$126,178.22 
68,939.83 
(1,790.73) 
$193,327.32 
$48,616.87 


Total income 
Federal income taxes 
Income after allowable deductions and 
federal income taxes $119,444.24 
Note: During the major part of this four-year period General 
Eisenhower was free to engage in civilian pursuits. He completed 
his tour of duty as Chief of Staff of the United States Army on 
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Feb. 7, 1948. He was recalled to become Supreme Commander of 
the Allied Powers in Europe on Dec. 19, 1950. 

In 1948 General Eisenhower sold all rights to his book, “Crusade 
in Europe,” for $635,000, on which he paid a federal capital-gains 
tax of $158,750, leaving a balance of $476,250. As that transaction 
was of a nonrecurring nature, the proceeds from the sale of the 
book are not included in the statement shown above. The state- 
ment does include, after 1948, the return on the investment of the 
major portion of these proceeds as well as the General’s salary as 
president of Columbia University from June 7, 1948, through Feb. 
18, 1951. 

At the present time, returns from investments represent General 
Eisenhower's only income as he has resigned from the Army and 
is on leave of absence without salary from Columbia University. 


U.S. TREASURY IS ASKED ABOUT TAXES 
On Proceeds From Unwritten Book 
20 Dec., 1947 


Dear Mr. Wiggins: 

In accordance with our conversation this morning, I herewith 
submit the essentials of the question I posed to you: 

FACTS 

Certain publishers have urged me to write a personal memoit 
of the war years. 

The proposal is that the publisher take, in one transaction, the 
complete “bundle of rights” that normally apply to a piece of writ- 
ing. The sale would completely divorce me from any further in- 
fluence or control over the manuscript or its exploitation in any 
field. There would be no further income of any kind accruing to 
me after the single transaction. 

I am not in any sense a professional writer. No income of any 
kind is derived by me from any writing, speaking or related activity. 

The question below is important to me, not only because I am 
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anxious to comply with every requirement of law and of highest 
ethical standards, but because on its answer will largely depend 
decisions that I must now make, 
QUESTION 
The question is whether, for tax purposes, the Treasury Depart- 
ment of the United States would regard the. transaction above 
described as a capital gain or would it class the amount as income, 
to be taxed under applicable income tax schedules. 
] appreciate your courtesy in undertaking to investigate this 
question for me and apologize for my intrusion on your time. 
Very sincerely, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower 
The Hon. Archibald L. M. Wiggins 
Under Secretary of the Treasury 


‘CAPITAL GAIN’ IS FEDERAL RULING 


On Sale of General's Memoirs 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Washington 25 
OFFICE OF COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


Dec. 22, 1947 
My dear General Eisenhower: 

Under Secretary Wiggins asked me to reply to your letter of 
Dec. 20, 1947, in which you request advice with reference to the 
following transaction: Certain publishers have urged you to write 
a personal memoir of the war years. It is understood that you pro- 
pose to sell to a publisher in one transaction all of your right, title 
and interest in your literary work, and that after such sale, you 
would have no further control over the manuscript or its exploita- 
tion in any field or medium of publication. You state that there 
would be no further income of any kind accruing to you after the 
single transaction. You state further that you are not a professional 
writer and that no income of any kind is derived by you from any 
writing or related activity. 

You ask whether, for tax purposes the bureau would regard the 
transaction as giving rise to gain taxable at capital-gain rates, or 
whether the amount received by you would be taxable as ordinary 
income. 

Under the facts stated, the literary work would be a capital 
asset in your hands. In accordance with Section 117 of the Internal 
Revenue Code, the sale of such asset would result in gain to you 
taxable as a long-term or short-term capital gain, depending upon 
the period of time the asset is held by you. If it is held for not 
more than six months. the gain would be long-term capital gain. 
The basis to be used for computing such gain would be the 
cost to you of producing the manuscript (Section 113 (a) 
(1) of the Internal Revenue Code). The holding period for 
such literary property commences with the date that you com- 
plete the manuscript. 

If the manuscript should take more than 36 months to complete 
and be sold by you for a lump sum within six months after its com- 
pletion, the provisions of Section 107 (b) of the Internal Revenue 
Code afford some relief from the tax at short-term capital gain 
tates which would otherwise result. 

If there are any further circumstances which you wish to have 
considered in connection with this proposed transaction, the bureau 
will be happy to give them careful consideration. 

Sincerely, 
Geo, J. Schoeneman, 
Commissioner. 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
Washington, D. C. 


‘CRUSADE IN EUROPE’ SOLD FOR $635,000 


General Tells Commissioner 


Dec. 1, 1948 
Dear Mr. Schoeneman: 

Reference is made to your letter dated Dec. 22, 1947, in which 
you ruled that the proposed sale by me of the literary work re- 
ferred to in the above letter would result in a gain to me, taxable 
as a long-term or short-term capital gain depending on the period 
of time the above property was held by me. 

This is to advise you that I completed the above manuscript en- 
titled “Crusade in Europe,” on March 24, 1948; that I held the 
manuscripts and all rights incident thereto for a period in excess of 
six months after completion and that on Oct. 1, 1948, I sold, as- 
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signed, and transferred to Doubleday & Co., Inc., absolutely and 
forever, the above manuscript and all rights of every nature per- 
taining thereto for a lump sum consideration of $635,000. The full 
amount of the consideration was paid to me at the time of the sale. 
Copies of my correspondence with Doubleday & Co. and their 
reply thereto relative to the above sale together with a copy of the 
memorandum of sale are attached. 

In view of the foregoing, I hereby request that a closing agree- 
ment under Section 3760 of the Internal Revenue Code be entered 
into applying the conclusions set forth in your letter dated Dec. 
22, 1947, to the effect that the gain realized by me in the above- 
described transaction constitutes long-term capital gain. 

Sincerely, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
Mr. George J. Schoeneman 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
Washington, D.C. 


TAX AT CAPITAL-GAIN RATE APPROVED 


In Final Action by Revenue Chief 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Washington 25 
OFFICE OF COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


Dec. 7, 1948 
My dear General Eisenhower: 

Reference is made to your letter dated Dec. 1, 1948, relative to 
Bureau letter dated Dec. 22, 1947, in which this office ruled that 
the proposed sale by you of the literary work referred to therein 
would result in a gain to you, taxable as a long-term or short-term 
capital gain depending on the period of time the above property 
was held by you. ; 

You state that you completed the akove manuscript entitled 
“Crusade in Europe” on March 24, 1948; that you held the manu- 
script and all rights incident thereto for a period in excess of six 
months after completion and that on Oct. .1, 1948, you sold, as- 
signed, and transferred to Doubleday & Company, Inc., absolutely 
and forever, the above manuscript and all rights of every nature 
pertaining thereto for a stated lump sum consideration, the full 
amount of which was paid to you at the time of the sale. Copies of 
your correspondence with the above company and its reply thereto 
relative to the above sale, accompanied by a copy of the memo- 
randum of sale were submitted with your letter. 

In view of the above, you request that a closing agreement 
under Section 3760 of the Internal Revenue Code be entered into, 
applying the conclusions set forth in Bureau letter dated Dec. 22, 
1947, to the effect that the gain realized by you in the above de- 
scribed transaction constitutes a long-term capital gain. 

Based upon the foregoing this office will recommend the ap- 
proval of a closing agreement on the following basis: 

The manuscript entitled “Crusade in Europe” completed by you 
on March 24, 1948, was a capital asset in your hands within the 
meaning of Section 117 (a) (1) of the Internal Revenue Code, 
and the amount of $635,000 received by you upon the sale of such 
manuscript, absolutely and forever, together with all rights of 
every nature pertaining thereto, to Doubleday & Co., Inc., to the 
extent such amount exceeds the basis of such property in your 
hands, constitutes long-term capital gain to you within the mean- 
ing of Section 117 (a) (4) of the Code. The basis of such asset in 
your hands is the cost to you of producing the manuscript (Section 
113 of the Internal Revenue Code. ) 

The closing agreement form has been prepared for execution by 
you and is enclosed. The first paragraph thereof should be filled in 
with the correct address from which your returns will be filed. 
The agreement, in duplicate, should be dated and signed as indi- 
cated. After the agreement is signed by the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue and approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Under Secretary or an Assistant Secretary, the duplicate copy 
will be forwarded to you for retention. 

In returning the enclosed agreement, executed in duplicate, 
please refer to the symbols IT:P:CA-TE. 

Sincerely, 
George J. Schoeneman, 
Commissioner 
Enclosures: Agreement form in duplicate 
Gen. Dwight D.-Eisenhower 
Room 202, 535 W. 116th Street 
New York 27, N. Y. 





PRO AND CON OF THE ISSUES 


In full text— 


EISENHOWER: Peril in ‘Cold Peace’ . . . How to Be Strong Abroad 
STEVENSON: Prosperity Without War . . . Need for Faith in U.S, 


NEW YORK ADDRESS OF GENERAL EISENHOWER 


(Following is the prepared text of the address by Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower in New York City, Oct. 16, 1952.) 


We Americans have been deeply stirred, these last months, 
by a most actively waged presidential campaign. The excite- 
ment, in its best form, is a sure sign of health in a democracy. 
The pulse of freedom must race fast once in a while, when a 
people's interest in its own destiny remains quick, keen and 
lively. 

This is all in the national good. Ours would be a sickly 
democracy—sluggish with age and complacence—if we did 
not debate great issues with honest zeal. Any enemy that pro- 
fesses to find comfort in this fact confesses his ignorance of 
democracy’s true strength. 

Yet—in today’s tight, tense world—we cannot allow our- 
selves to become totally preoccupied even with this exhilarat- 
ing display of democracy at home and at work. In these very 
weeks, decisions and events of special moment and meaning 
have been shaping themselves at a distant point on our globe. 
So grave are they, I believe, that all thoughtful Americans— 
of all parties and. persuasion—should pause to analyze these 
events, to discern—if possible—their significance for our safety, 
our freedom, our whole future. 

I am speaking, of course, of the Communist Congress that 
convened just 11 days ago under the Kremlin’s powers in 
Moscow and adjourned just 48 hours ago. 

Some 1,500 delegates and representatives from the Soviet 
Union and from 44 other countries met in the Great Hall of 
the Kremlin. . 

This—the 19th Congress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union—was the first such assembly since 1939. It was 
the largest assembly of Communist leaders ever met together 

at any time, in any place. 

This is an event that the free world cannot ignore. It is 
an event that sternly summons our sober attention, our wisest 
understanding. 

My credentials, allowing me to address you on this sub- 
ject, are simple and few. Certainly I make no foolish boast 
of perfectly perceiving the intricate Communist scheme for 
vears ahead. 

Although both Pravda and one of the Communist dele 
gates conferred on me the honor of personal attack, I was 
charged with no crime so constructive as cracking the Soviet 
code or penetrating a crucial Red cell 

But, as you all know, my assignments in Europe spanning 
the last decade—in years of war and years of peace=de- 
manded of me both personal study of Communist methods 
and some acquaintance with Soviet leaders. In the light of 
this study and experience—modest as they may be—I have 
tried to scan the words and events of the last fortnight for 
their serious meaning. 

The torrent of words has been formidable. Stalin antici- 
pated the Congress a few days by publishing a 25,000-word 
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essay bringing Soviet economic doctrine up to date. Malen- 
kov read the Communist Party report to the Congress—an 
oratorical endurance test lasting some five and a half hours, 
From Molotov and Beria came the familiar, shar) thunder- 
claps of invective against the United States. 

All this we know. But what does it all mean? What did 
they really say? 

The first fact—whose outline we must clearly make out 
through this thick fog of rhetoric—is the crucial matter of 
ultimate Soviet purpose. What is it? In the words of Stalin, it 
is the old and implacable chant: “In order to destroy the in- 
evitability of wars, it is necessary to destroy imperialism.” 
For this pronouncement no interpretation is necessary other 
than to note that the word “imperialism” is standard Soviet 
shorthand for democracy in general and for the United 
States in particular. 

I stress this fact because—out of all of Stalin’s 25,000 
words—these few are likely to receive least attention for the 
simple reason that their sound is familiar. The drums of 
Soviet hate are still rolling for the same old enemy. America 
is still marked with indelible invective as Communism’s final 
and greatest victim-to-be. 

In the grim and candid prophecy of Lenin: “A series of 
frightful clashes between the Soviet Republic and the burgeois 
state is inevitable . . . In the end... a funeral requiem 
will be sung either over the Soviet Republic or over world 
capitalism.” 

This, then, is the first fact that we must keep clearly 
and constantly before us when we listen to this chorus 
of strident Communist voices chanting the ambiguities of 
Marxist economics. They are but rehearsing the requiem 
that they expect to intone one day upon the death of the 
free world. 

A second fact, scarcely less important, is this: While the 
purpose of Soviet policy remains steadfastly the same, its 
plan for action is always undergoing revision. The consist- 
ency in’ Soviet behavior—we have long known—does not 
come from the neat, precise adherence to a straight line. It 
comes from a meticulously measured zigzagging back and 
forth, to right and to left—to achieve a result carefully cal- 
culated and balanced. This, again, is venerable Soviet prac- 
tice. as Lenin described it bluntly in 1920: “We have to use 
any ruse, dodges, tricks, cunning, unlawful method, conceal- 
ment. failing of truth.” 

We all know that this devious way of life was not so dev- 
astatingly new as Lenin may have thought. We were warned 
about it a long time ago. In the words of the Old Testament: 
“The words of his mouth were smoother than butter, but wat 
was in his heart.” 

This knowledge brings our problem into clear focus. We 
are not beguiled by the words in our enemy’s mouth. But 
we need to know more than the cold fact that war is in his 
heart. 
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Our problem is: What is the plot that is forming in his 
brain? — 

To answer this question intelligently, we must first call 
to mind some of the historical facts that have weight and 
meaning to the men shaping Soviet policy today. 

The last 200 years tell one simple, sensational story about 
jussia’s relationship to Europe. Through all this time one 
of the commonest ways of measuring Russia’s pressure upon 
the Continent has been in terms of the distance of the Rus- 
gan frontier from Europe’s center at Berlin. In 1750 that 
frontier was 1,200 miles from Berlin. In 1800 the distance 
was but 750 miles; in 1815, only 200 miles. 

Now, innumerable border changes later, the Russian 
frontier has moved westward until it includes Berlin with- 
in its limits. Thus, under Communist impulse, the odd 
Russian vision of an empire spanning two continents— 
“from Aachen to Vladivostok”—has come closer to fact 
than to fantasy. 

The last 50 years have witnessed one of history’s great 
revolutions in power relations among the nations. This revo- 
lution has ended the great and old predominance of Europe. 
Two nations outside Europe’s traditional boundaries have 
gared in wealth, in might, and in prestige. 

This particular revolution has dictated two lessons to the 
world conspiracy that has its headquarters in Moscow. First: 
Its mortal enemy is America rather than Europe. Second: 
Europe’s relative loss in might and influence has afflicted 
European nations with anxieties, longings and fears that can 
be ruthlessly agitated and cleverly mobilized by the Commu- 
nists against America. 

The last 12 years tell a cruel story. It is the story of a growth 
in the Soviet empire so fast and so fabulous as to make all 
prior fears seem conservative. With the conquest of China 
on one continent, and the sovietization of Eastern Europe on 
the other, the number of people under effective Soviet rule 
has swelled, in little more than a decade, from 190 million 
to 800 million. 

This great mass signifies the largest empire in the history 
of mankind. Never before, in man’s long pilgrimage from 
darkness toward light, has tyranny dragged so many million 
back into the night. 

The last seven years have told another story of this 
tyramny’s progress—the near-consolidation of its conquest of 
Europe’s central heartland. For many Americans, this part 
of the world has always seemed both remote and baffling, 
clouded with Middle European strife and Balkan intrigue. 
Yet one simple measure of this area’s importance is the fact 
that it embraces some 40 per cent of the whole continent's 
population outside Russia. 

Into this key area Soviet Russia has now moved with ruth- 
less purpose. Economic control has been thoroughly assured 
by such devices as Moscow-dominated stock companies— 
gearing each nation’s economy to the Soviet scheme. New 
Russian-gauge rail lines have been laid to span mountains, 
plains and rivers—from White Russia and the Ukraine across 
Poland into Czechoslovakia and Hungary, across Northern 
Rumania—so that arms and armies can now be swiftly moved 
from deep within Russia to the borders of Yugoslavia and 
to the Elbe. 

Scores of Soviet generals have been busily instructing satel- 
lite armies now numbering more than 1 million men—armies 
united in a common training program, common military 
organization, common military tactics with common weapons. 
The result of this carefully planned work—in all these coun- 
tries—has been the building of perhaps the most thoroughly 
internationalized army in history. 

Meanwhile, these same years have witnessed the rapid 
economic and military recovery of the Soviet Union 
itself from the blows and losses of World War II. This means 
~as but one important example—a steel production that today 
approaches double what it was when Hitler attacked Rus- 
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sia. It also means, of course, a continuing atomic develop- 
ment. 

These, then, are the key historic facts that set the scene 
for the words of Stalin, Molotov, Malenkov and Beria in the 
last 10 days. These facts define a Soviet diplomacy leading 
from growing strength. And they spell a formula for that 
diplomacy’s conduct: As the Communist world carefully 
marshals its gigantic new sources of strength, the free world 
—crowded back on its own defenses—may be led to fall into 
factions and prey upon itself. 

This is the formula for action that Stalin explained quite 
plainly. Behind his flat, abstract words are sharp, concrete 
ideas. He denounces as Communist heresy the mistaken be- 
lief that—as he puts it—“the contradictions between the camp 
of socialism and the camp of capitalism are stronger than the 
contradictions between capitalist countries.” Emphatically he 
reaffirms the Marxist axiom that decrees “the inevitability 
of wars . . . between the capitalist countries.” These wars— 
Stalin forecasts—can be sped by two types of conflict. The 
first can be provoked by the resentment of our British and 
French allies against what he calls “the domination and op- 
pression of the United States.” The second can be stirred by — 
resurgent nationalism in Germany and Japan, as they (agaim 
in Stalin’s words) “attempt to break out from American 
slavery.” 

Finally—the voice ot Stalin continues—all these perils and 
conflicts will be sharpened by the free world’s loss of trade 
markets formerly enjoyed in both China and Eastern Eu- 
rope. Economic friction thus can heighten political tension 
—until an angry and divided free world takes arms against 
itself. 4 

This, I believe, is more than a formula for Soviet action: It 
is a deadly challenge to the free world in this critical autumn 
of 1952. It is this challenge that we must answer if we are 
to survive in freedom. 

As we seek the right answer, our first task is to see how 
Soviet Russia may translate this challenge into specific di- 
rectives to Communist parties around the world. 

To Communists of the United States specifically, this: call 
can mean a summons to agitate all forces working toward 
economic isolationism. 

This appeal will address itself, for example, to arousing 
American watchmakers against the Swiss; machinery makers 
against the Germans; textile manufacturers against the Japa- 
nese. It will stir every smoldering prejudice and passion that 
can be inflamed against Britain or France, against Germany 
or Japan or Italy. It will trade in fraudulent pacificism and 
fake idealism. It will warn with sly insinuation against British 
imperialism or German neo-Nazism, against the resurgence of 
Japanese trading combines or France’s slowness in rearming. 
Where warped half-truths cannot be uttered, the full lie will 
be invented. With skill and guile, a people loving freedom 
will be urged to hate freedom’s friends. 

To Communist parties of Western Europe, similar instruc- 
tions are—so to speak—already in the mails. They are to form 
a common front with all selfish nationalists and frightened 
neutralists. They are to sigh with mock grief over Europe’s 
enlistment in an alien American cause. They are to sob with 
false sorrow over each nation’s fancied surrender of sovereignty 
to international agencies. 

In Germany, they are to denounce the Schuman Plan as 
a wicked Franco-Ameiican scheme to enslave Germany eco- 
nomically. 

In France, they are to denounce the Schuman Plan as a 
cynical German-American plot to make France’s ancient foe 
again master of Europe. Everywhere and on every issue— 
from allocation of coal to appointment of NATO officers—the 
poison of international hate is to be sold, under the innocent 
label of patriotism, to the gullible, to the weary, and to the 
envious. 

We might see in all this a kind of change in tempo in the 
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“cold war’—even the beginning of a kind of “cold peace.” 
But, whatever language we use to describe this Soviet 
formula for action, we could—I think—make few blunders 
so serious as to doubt its menace to the free world’s 
unity. 

Perhaps the only more serious blunder we could make 
would be to hold any deep doubt that—if we are both 
wise and courageous—we can beat back this challenge and the 
forces behind it. 

I believe, in short, that we must both face the strength 
of the enemy—and know that it cannot match our own at 
our best. 

I say this, not with any lighthearted boastfulness, but with 
reasoned confidence. I want to explain both why I feel this 
confidence—and what I believe “our best” will. demand 
of us. 

First and above all: We have a matchless spiritual strength 
—beyond our enemy’s reach or understanding. It is the 
strength that fortifies a civilization believing in man as made 
in the image of God. 

We should next recognize that the Soviet leaders, for all 
their formidable gains since 1945, have suffered some rude 
jolts to their expectations of that date. In the first place: 
With such American help as the Marshall Plan, European 
governments that might have stumbled toward Communism 
in 1945 have held fast to their freedom. 

Secondly, the vigor and courage of the armies of the United 
Nations in Korea have astonished a Kremlin that had been 
led to believe that this little nation could provide a cheap and 
easy victory. 

In the third place: The stunning defiance of Yugoslavia 
has coldly warned that nationalism can infect Communist 
territory with dangerous success. Finally and most im- 
portantly: The cataclysmic American economic collapse 
supposed to strike immediately after the war has never come. 
Our economy is vulnerable and insecure in many ways. 
But all our people have come to know that it is the primary 
task of any President and any Government to insure 
that our country never again suffer a great depression. As 
a soldier and as an ordinary citizen, I know that to permit 
such a disaster—in the name of any economic theory what- 
soever — would be the quickest way to concede victory to 
Stalin. 

Our economic strength and our military strength are our 
nation’s shields—without which peace could never be pre- 
served, nor freedom detended. All America’s acceptance of this 
basic truth is—in itself—-one of America’s surest sources of 
strength. 

These facts do something to offset the staggering losses 
suffered elsewhere by freedom’s forces in these years of 
dubious peace. 

There is yet more solace and hope, I believe, to be 
found in some of the grave weaknesses of Soviet Commu- 
nism itself. It is one of the crude ironies of our times that 
this system, so charged with internal strife and_ tension, 
should preach such lengthy sermons on the “internal con- 
tradictions” of the free world. 

The truth, of course, is that the “internal contradictions” 
of Communism are constant and stupendous threats to the 
Soviet Union’s own satety. There is the colossal “contra- 
diction” of slave labor—both a mockery of the pretensions 
of the workers’ paradise, and a source of constant political 
and economic danger. It is indeed strange that a Govern- 
ment—so loudly shouting that the free world is going 
to be destroyed by harsh, inescapable economic laws—itself 
ignores the ancient historic law that no economy is so ex- 
plosive as a slave economy. 

There is the “contradiction” of nationalism itself—a risky 
weapon to be wielded by a Government whose own empire 
presumes the denia! of national identity and freedom. And 
there is this most curious of all “contradictions”—the fact that 
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Soviet policy constantly becomes frightened by demons of its 
own invention. 

Thus its self-induced hysteria over fear of Western at. 
tack led it into a truculence which solidified the free world 
against it as nothing else could have done. Its neurotic fear 
of nonexistent Western alliances spurred it to actions which 
have, in fact, brought those alliances into being. Rarely jn 
history has a nation been so justly punished for its own wild 
and ugly imagination. 

These, then are a few reasons why the free people- 
despite the formidable size and might of the Soviet empire 
—can face any new Soviet tactics without pi:nic, with 
steady poise and clear purpose. 

We can _ successfully meet those tactics—! believe 
only by dedicating to two ideals. They are: unity and 
faith. Upon our understanding of these two ideals, and 
our fidelity to them, depends, in truth, the fate of freedom, 

Unity is no simple precept. It is a complex anc exacting 
principle. It is the subject more often of fervent talk than 
of faithful practice. 

To Americans today, this idea, in its fullest climensions, 
has a twofold meaning. It means our own national unity, 
It also means our unity of purpose with the whole free 
world. 

Unity of our own people implies a host of great tasks 
and duties. It demands—on all fronts and in all senses— 
the keenest guard against divisive propaganda, the sternest 
watch against divisive prejudice. It demands a true fel- 
lowship of peoples of all religious beliefs and of all na- 
tional origins. 

It demands a true attack upon any barriers in our national 
life that mark off one group of citizens from all others. 

It demands a true cleansing from our hearts of the faintest 
stains of racial and religious prejudice. There is no such thing 
as just a little bigotry, just a‘ little hate. In this—freedom’s 
day of decision—our unity must be beyond all doubt, above all 
compromise. 

Unity with our Allies in the free world imposes tasks just 
as explicit. Here the sharpest questions bluntly challenge 
us. Have we the vision to triumph over the temptations of 
economic nationalism and to welcome full, equitable trade 
with our Allies? Have we the patience to check our tempers 
when some of our Allies seem to be ‘quibbling petulantly or 
foolishly temporizing in their defense programs? 

The answers to such questions must be a resounding yes. 

The spirit of these answers must govern all our rela- 
tions with all those peoples whom we ask and expect to 
stand fast—and, if need be, shoulder arms—for freedom’s 
sake. These peoples need our patient and comprehending 
leadership—no less than we need and expect their full 
devotion to our common cause. 

With Britain, we must remember that it has demanded 
both great dignity and great wisdom for a proud _ nation 
to adjust so swiftly to its recent loss of financial and im- 
perial strength, We must—even as we argue firmly 
against Britain’s reluctance to enter certain continental 
European arrangements—still show understanding of the 
problems of the British Commonwealth. We must strive 
tirelessly to reconcile our harmful differences on crucial 
Far Eastern policies. 

With France, we must remember that a nation shattered 
by two successive world wars—while it remains as 
great of heart as ever—should not be expected to show 
the zeal and the stamina of another nation that—partly 
by the mercy of geography—has enjoyed safety from 
invasion. 

We must remember that Frenchmen were dying by the 
hundreds fighting Communists in distant Indo-China years 
before our men were called to fight Communists in distant 
South Korea. 

We must, here, strive tirelessly to work out a common and 
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ne policy on the dangerous problem of the North African 


The first area is that great heartland of Europe, now a 


at Tees now striving for freedom from French dominion. vast serfdom ruled from Moscow. Both practical sense and 
rid With Italy, we must salute a defeated and impoverished immutable principle here coincide to tell one fact: These 
ear nation’s magnificent recovery from not only military de- lands cannot be written off as irrevocably lost. The free 
ich feat but from the sly temptations of intellectual cynicism world cannot permit their burial to the accompaniment of 
in and political neutralism. We must marvel at this resilience, either Leninist requiems or fatalists’ casual post-mortems. 
‘ld jally in a nation that for centuries has been the Eu- To do this would not _merely seal Soviet domination in 

ropean cockpit of invading armies. Europe: It would signify the free world’s abdication of 
le~ Most importantly, we must resolve this: We must strike its own conscience. It would sound as a tortured echo 
ire from our own statute books any legislation concerning immi- of the ancient cry: “We have made a covenant with death, 
ith @ gation that implies the blasphemy against democracy that and with hell are we at agreement. 


There is a second area where our faith must burn with 
uncompromising brightness: The vast lands that—in only 
the last decade—have won their full independence. Israel, 
India and Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon, Syria, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Indonesia, Libya, Abyssinia, and the Philippines. In total, 
these lands embrace some 560 million people, inhabiting 


only certain groups of Europeans are welcome on American 
e~ shores. 

With Japan and Germany—our defeated enemies in 
nd World War Il—we face, of course, a legion of special 
problems. They demand infinite patience and uncommon 
good sense on both sides. Perhaps the keenest of these 


in iy: ‘ ; 
= problems are the acute economic dilemmas these two coun- millions of square miles across three continents. 

tries must face. Both have lost—behind the Iron Cur- To the timorous among us, these may seem only danger 
ns tain-markets that, in past decades, now gone forever, spots for Communist attack—young and vulnerable na- 


tions, at once susceptible to intrigue and defenseless te 
attack. But to those of us of stouter faith, these are not so 
much areas of danger as areas of hope. 

These new lands challenge us to prove again that the faith 
we hold is never weary but it is ever new. 


ty were vital to each. 

In the case of Germany, the great market of Southeastern 
Europe has been chained to the Soviet economy. 
ks In the case of Japan, its unequaled market in China has 
become Communist territory. For, in the long run, these two 


a facts pose huge problems. We must not wait for the long run These new lands—unburdened by weighty dreams of van- 

ol. to have elapsed before we start facing these issues with loans ished glories—can face the future with the zeal of youth. 

a. @ spwred by panic and other such desperate last-minute im- They should be in the vanguard of freedom’s forces. 
provising. They should be the ones—from Israel to India, from 

al These, then, are some of the severe tests we face in try- Syria to Indonesia-whom we should, be quickest to help. 


For they should be the quickest to share our faith in free- 
dom’s future—in the brotherhood of men under the father- 
hood of God. 

This, then, is the faith that can heal those sick with 


ing to achieve unity in the non-Soviet world. Perhaps the 
st | first thing we clearly see from this brief list of problems 
is that the unity we seek is no kin of uniformity or con- 
1’; & formity. 


I] Unity in a free world means something utterly differ- doubt, comfort those afflicted with tyranny, refresh those 
ent. If the matter can be put in artistic terms: We no more wearied by freedom’s exhausting battle. 
st seek dead, dull uniformity than we would try to achieve This is the faith—not in the fiction of the abstract com- 


mon man—but in the wondrous fact that every man is an 
uncommon man. He is the infinitely precious, utterly 
unique individual of living flesh, whose spirit has such 


ue unity in a painting by having all the colors run together. 
of | The unity we seek consists instead of a true harmony of 
le distinct and varied colors. Only on the total, final effect 


2 must we agree—and that is: The stout defense of strength that he can endure and survive oppression and 

or freedom. poverty, disease and imprisonment—to keep alive his soul’s 
® As it is with unity—so it is with faith. Faith demands love of freedom. 

s, devout, enduring dedication to our belief that democracy is This is the faith that exalts the humblest of all the 

a. the only just way of life. This dedication no more implies world—the dark-skinned beggar in a dirty alley in Al- 


to fanaticism than unity implies uniformity. A great philosopher 

’s & who died a few weeks ago, George Santayana, once re- 

1g marked: “Fanaticism consists in redoubling your effort when 

Il you have forgotten your aim.” That is precisely the way we 
must not defend freedom today. 


giers, the blank-faced German boy ‘scuffing through the 
ruins of Berlin, the hungry tough boy on the docks of 
Naples, the hunchbacked cripple stumbling through the 
ruins of Seoul—all of them proclaimed, in their full dignity, 
sons of God and honored brothers of all men. 


4° Our aim—to which we must be pledged in joyous, This, in short, is the faith that must instruct us in the 
n generous and .confident dedication—is ever clear, ever the ways we wield our power: Resolutely, to hearten our 
- same. It is the idea of human freedom—that glorious friends; wisely, to confound our enemies; constantly, to 
ly gift of our Judeo-Christian traditions. This idea—de- give hope to the hearts of the enslaved; prudently, to guard 
i] mocracy—is not a mere sentimental mood, nor some casual- the trust of the free; and courageously, to be worthy of the 
e ly inherited persuasion. It is a doctrine of life and a definition high commission history has conferred upon us. 
e# Oman. United in this faith, we can take and hold the initiative 
i] None knows this better than the Communist himself. Karl with a constructive, peaceful American world policy. 

Marx said plainly: “The democratic concept of man is false United in this faith, no power—however massed, how- 
d because it is Christian. The Democratic concept holds ever menacing—can prevail against us. 
8 that. . . each man has a value as a sovereign being.” And This I soberly believe. 


he roundly declared: “this is the illusion, dream and postulate 
y of Christianity, that man has a sovereign soul.” 
n We know the truth—the everlasting truth—behind 
those words: This is the dream and the postulate that, 


This is the faith that inspired the wondrous humanity 
and integrity of that man whose name and life we honor 
this night. 

This is the faith that shines in the memory we cherish of 


e through all the ages of Judaism and Christianity, have one who came out of poverty on New York’s East Side to re- 
n given strength and dignity and purpose to free men defying mind a free nation of the richness of its heritage. 
it tyrants. This is the faith that sings out its happy promise of peace 


and freedom—to the east of us, to the west of us—all 
around the world. 
(Continued on page 100) 


There are, I suggest, two particularly vital areas of the 
d world today where this dream must be embraced—this 
postulate proven—if freedom is to live. 
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SALT LAKE CITY ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR STEVENSON 


(Following is the prepared text of the address by Governor 
Adlai E. Stevenson in Salt Lake City, Utah, Oct. 14, 1952.) 


I cannot speak tonight in this tabernacle without an aware- 
ness of the links between its history and that of the State 
from which I come. 

Many of us who reside in Illinois have tasted the whole- 
some tonic of humility in contemplation of the mistakes to 
which our history bears witness at Nauvoo—the beautiful 
place—on the Mississippi River where your forefathers stopped 
on their long journey and built another temple. 

It was 106 years ago now that there were those “burnings,” 
the persecution, the mob violence and the murders which 
finally drove-the men and women of thé Mormon faith on 
westward. 

Now today this tabernacle, rising above ‘this city and 
these fertile lands where men said nothing could ever 
grow, stands as a living monument te the inevitable triumph 
of faith. And when the caravans of those who today seek 
public office in this nation stop here with you, to meet with 
you in this, your tabernacle, they stop their clamor and 
haranguing. They seek the response of your hearts and your 
minds rather than that of your hands or your voices. 

I wish that all of our political campaigning could be 
conducted in the spirit which this meeting place inspires. 
It is a spirit of faith, a faith that triumphs over any obstacle. 

And tonight I want to talk in this temple to the great 
confident majority of Americans—the generous and the un- 
frightened, those who are proud of our strength and sure 
of our goodness and who want to work with each other in 
trust, to advance the honor of our country. 

Needless to say this includes many millions of Republi- 
cans. If all virtue were in one party the nation would be in a 
sad way. But this confident majority, I am sorry to say, does 
not include the Republican speechmakers of this campaign. 
How do they picture our magnificent America? 

Sometimes they whine about our troubles—describing 
us as choosing to live alone, friendless, on a remote island, 
indifferent to the fate of man, a huge hermit crab lacking a 
soul. 

Sometimes they call large sections of us dupes and fellow- 
travelers—a people without a purpose and without a mind. 

But at all times they picture us unworthily. They make us 
look scared, stupid, and heartless. They thus betray the con- 
quering, hopeful, practical yet deeply moral America which 
you and I know. 

There was a day when my opponent for the office of the 
Presidency of these United States symbolized this grand 
nation of vast horizons and dazzling success. But now, for 
the sake of power, what has he not permitted himself? 
Far worse than his surrender to Taft, far worse than his 
acceptance of all the bad Senators of his party, is what 
he said about American prosperity. He dared to tell us 
that our surge forward since 1945 has been based on 
war and on rearmament. And he implied that the whole 
growth of social justice during the past 20 years is also 
based on war. 

This is the most unkind untruth of all, for this is the 
Kremlin story, this is the theme song of every Communist 
paper in France and Italy, and across the Iron Curtain. The 
prediction that this must be true, that our so-called “corrupt 
American capitalism” cannot survive, cannot prevent mass 
unemployment without war or the threat of war—this is 
written into every Marxian textbook. But why should the 
General suddenly accept it? 

We all know it is nonsense, that in fact the reverse is 
true. To the dismay of the enemies of America, we proved 
after 1945 that we have learned in the last 20 years not only 
to produce majestically, but to distribute among all our peo- 
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ple an increasingly fair share of that production. We have 
evolved a stronger and a better form of economy, which 
makes nonsense of the Russian textbooks. » 

The friends of freedom everywhere have rejoiced. They 
have noted our rising and widespread wealth and well. 
being. They have noted that we had no depression and no 
unemployment at the end of the war—in spite of headlong 
demobilization and disarmament. And remember that al] 
this happened before the Marshall Plan, before the revival 
of our armed might, before Korea. Every liberty-loving Eu. 
ropean gave thanks that we had showed ourselves not only 
strong but stable. ) 

Must this inspiring record now be ridiculed for campaign 
purposes? Must our *eredit for using our capitalist. system 
wisely and humanely be undermined in Europe—and by 
General Eisenhower of all men? Must our proud al|-American 
achievement be pictured as a Democratic Party plot? 

This must be somewhere near the low-water mark in the 
great American business of vote-getting, which has too often 
yielded more noise than light. 

My friends, we dare not underplay our national greatness 
for these mean motives. During the war, you remember, 
when we all knew America was in danger, we only wanted 
the best, the most unselfish. We had no time. for building 
political mantraps or for inventing derogatory tales. [t was a 
heart-lifting moment, a noble experience to be one of the 
American people, at the top of our power, bound together in 
determination and mutual respect. There was a moral ex- 
citement to life in those days, in spite of the bitter loss and 
pain of war, which we shall never forget. 

But a “cold war” leads the timid and the discontented into 
frustration. And out of. frustration comes _pettiness—the 
niggling pitiful picture of a confused, divided country which 
these Republican speechmakers are now painting. And this, 
of course, was the very purpose for which the Russians in- 
vented “cold war” and imposed it upon us. 

They hoped we would feel frustrated, shackled by cir- 
cumstance. They hoped we would fall to quarreling among 
ourselves and thus betray our mission. 

But the American giant will not be shackled. We have 
only to examine these temptations, to which the “cold war” 
exposes us, to feel refreshed in our faith—and to feel sorry 
for the few among us who do not rise to this exacting test. 

The first temptation is to be half regretful, half ashamed 
of our strength—or frightened of it, which is worse. Re- 
gretful (God help us) in the face of the stirring truth that 
Lincoln’s vision has come true, that now we are indeed the 
“last, best hope of earth’—so recognized by all the free 
world, which implores us to be great, to lead with magna- 
nimity, and above all with patience. The very powerful, if 
they are good, must always be patient. 

And still some of us regret it. Some of us say: “Why can't 
life leave us alone? We don’t want to lead. We want to be 
undisturbed.” 

What would our fathers have said of such talk? From the 
dawn of our revolution they saw America as the old world’s 
saviour—not merely in terms of power, but in terms of 
goodness. 

They knew that Providence had given us this empty, 
unexploited continent for a purpose. And they knew that it 
must be a purpose which includes all men—for the same 
God made us all. 

In 1787 George Washington said: “The preservation of 
the sacred fire of liberty, and the destiny of the Republican 
form of government, are justly considered as deeply, per- 
haps as finally staked, on the experiment entrusted to the 
hands of the American people.” 

At that time we had less than 4 million inhabitants. But 

(Continued on page 102) 
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there was no doubt, no fear, in Washington’s mind regarding 
our destiny. 

In 1858 Abraham Lincoln said: “Our reliance is in the 
love of liberty which God has planted in us. Our defense 
is in the spirit which prized liberty as the heritage of all 
men, in all lands everywhere.” 

At that time there were about 30 million Americans. And 
we were threatened with civil war. But there was no doubt, 
no fear, in Lincoln’s mind. He saw the war and the dissolu- 
tion of the union as a threat to the new, revolutionary idea 
of the free men and to Democratic aspirations everywhere. 

In 1915 Woodrow Wilson said: “The interesting and in- 
spiring thought about America is that she asks nothing for 
herself except what she has a right to ask for humanity 
itself.” 

By that time we were a world power, about to enter into 
a world war. But there was no doubt, no fear, in Woodrow 
Wilson’s mind. He knew, as in truth we have always known, 
that we were destined to be an example and to assume the 
burden of greatness. 

So we are marked men, we Americans at the midcentury 
point. We have been tapped by fate—for which we should 
forever give thanks, not laments. What a day to live in. What 
a flowering of the work and the faith of our fathers. Who 
in heaven’s name would want America less strong, less 
responsible for the future? Isn’t this what we have always 
dreamed? To whom else would we choose to hand the torch 
of the free world? 

And precisely because we are tapped by fate, we must be 
wise and patient as well as rich and strong. This means that 
we must live, intensely live, the faith which has made us 
free and thereby invincible. “Despotism may govern without 
faith, but liberty cannot.” 

American power is not just coal and iron and oil; cotton 
and wheat and corn. It is not just our forests and our moun- 
tain ranges, and the huge meandering rivers of our central 
plains, and the high, dry cattle country, and this lucky land 
of yours between the mountains and the ocean. It is not 
even all these things plus 160 million people. It is these 
things plus the people, plus the idea. For again, “despotism 
may govern without a faith, but liberty cannot.” 

So the second temptation of the cold, frustrating war— 
which we also proudly reject—is to become so distracted 
by our trouble that we take this faith too much for granted, 
that we salute it (as some of us salute our religion), and 
then go our way unchanged. If we do not make it part 
of us—keep it forever before us, intense and demanding 
and clear—the faith might die and we should then die 
with it. 

What is this “American idea” which we so justly venerate? 
I suggest that the heart of it is the simple but challenging 
statement that no Government may interfere with our con- 
science, may tell us what to think. All our freedoms, all our 
dynamic unleashed energies, stem from this. 

We Americans just naturally talk like this: “No Govern- 
ment can tell me what to think. No Government can tell me 
what to do, unless it can prove that the common good is 
served by such interference.” This is the American way of 
living. 

But Government, keeping its hand most carefully away 
from that forbidden field, may and indeed must play its 
part in our steady national effort to promote welfare and to 
diminish hardship. Our Government, we Democrats have 
always insisted, is a friendly, helpful force, to serve and to 
keep order, never to dominate, never to usurp our private 
lives. 

Yet the same Republicans (the dinosaur-wing of that 
party) who object to service from our Government—who 
call everything “creeping socialism,” who talk darkly of 
“dictatorship”—these same men begin to hint that we are 
“subversive,” or at best the tools of our country’s enemies, 
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when we boast of the great strides toward social justice and 
security we have already made, and of the still greater 
strides we plan. They laugh at us, superciliously, when we 
say we are the political party with a heart. 

To honor and uphold our faith, therefore, we must neye 
let them confuse us about the difference between wha 
Government should do if possiple, and what it must never 
do if America is to survive. 

It should strengthen us in our freedom by fostering as 
much widespread ownership and economic independence 
as possible. In the towns and counties, in the State capitals 
and in Washington, that great work goes forward today, 

But never must Government step across the line which 
separates the promotion of justice and prosperity from the 
interference with thought. with conscience, with the sacred 
private life of the mind. 

If you like, this is the distinction between the things that 
are God’s and the things that are Caesar’s. The ind is the 
expression of the soul, which belongs to God and must be let 
alone by Government. But farm prices, minimum wages, old. 
age pensions, the regulation of monopoly, the physical 
safety of society—these things are Caesar's province, wherein 
the Government should do all that is humanly possible. 

But those among us who would bar us from attempting 
our economic and social duty are quick with accusations, 
with defamatory hints and whispering campaigns. when they 
see a chance to scare or silence those with whom they dis- 
agree. Rudely, carelessly they invade the field of conscience, 
of thought—the field which belongs to God and not to Sen- 
ators—and not to protect the republic, but to discredit the 
individual. 

Let us remember also that the first of the seven deadly 
sins is spiritual pride: The sin which assures me that I know 
and you don’t, so that I give myself permission to use any 
dubious or dishonest means to discredit your opinion. Be- 
cause we have always thought of Government as friendly, 
not as brutal, character assassins and slanderers in the Con- 
gress of the United States have a free hand in the methods 
they use. We never foresaw that the cult of thought-control 
and of the big lie would come to America. So if their con- 
science permits, they can say almost anything. And if my 
opponent’s conscience permits, he .can try to help all of 
them get re-elected. But will he have strengthened or weak- 
ened the American idea? 

For this is no small thing, this remorseless attack upon 
freedom of conscience, freedom of thought. A few peddlers 
of hate and fear would be of little consequence if they 
had not been welcomed as satellites by Senator Taft and in- 
cluded in the leadership of this strange crusade. And none 
of them would be significant if the General—who was im- 
plored to come home by Republican leaders so that they 
might be quit of Senator Taft—had not yielded to the de- 
mands of his beaten foe. But because of that surrender, be- 
cause of those strange allies in his queer crusade, our role in 
world history, our faithfulness to the men who made the 
United States, is challenged in this election. 

Finally, then, let us recall that our basic faith in liberty 
of conscience has an ancient ancestry. We can trace it back 
through Christian Europe, and through pagan Rome, back to 
the Old Testament prophets. It is by no means exclusive with 
us. It is in fact our bond of unity with all free men. But we are 
its ordained guardians today. 

Let us lift up our hearts, therefore—glad of our strength, 
proud of the task it imposes. So far from being half-defeated, 
half-divided, half-bankrupt—while we are true to ourselves 
we can .never be defeated; while we accept the honor- 
able burden of leadership, we can never be divided. 
And in the name of that burden we shall find the means 
and the determination to spend in money and in labor 
and in hard thought whatever is needed to save ourselves 
and our world. 
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HERE MUST BE a sense of accountability in our 

political system. Each Administration should be 
held responsible for its acts and policies. 

If the outgoing Administration is not to be held ac- 
countable by a “yes” or “no” vote on its record, what 
safeguard is there against corruption and reckless be- 
havior during a second term now that the Constitution 
forbids a President to run for a third term, or when, as 
in the present case, he decides not to be a candidate? 

The basic issue today on which there should be an 
accounting has to do, not with material gain, but with 
the loss of human life. 

The Democratic Administration: failed to give us 
adequate military preparation before Korea. It has 
failed since Korea to achieve military effectiveness. It 
has wasted time, money, and lives—as congressional 
reports plainly show. And the National Security Coun- 
cil has not been permitted to function as Congress in- 
tended. Diplomatic policy and military planning are 
still hopelessly uncoordinated. God help us if a big 
war comes—for we are woefully unprepared. 

If the way to peace is through “strength,” we do not 
have it today despite the billions spent. Money can buy 
tanks, planes, ships and bombs but not civilian com- 
peteénce at the top command post. Only the voters can 
choose competent leadership for us. 


Governor Stevenson, the Democratic nominee 
for commander-in-chief of our armed forces and for di- 
rector-in-chief of our foreign policy, said on October 10: 

“The great and overshadowing question which con- 
cerns the American people in this election year is, of 
course, the question of peace. If one party could con- 
vince the people that it knew the road to peace and that 
the other party did not, there is no doubt in my mind 
which should be elected and which would be elected. 

“I would be content to have the outcome of the 
election rest on this one question. I do not claim that 
the Democratic Party knows the certain road to peace, 
but I do claim that the Democratic Party knows a lot 
more about it than the Republican Party.” 

But in the very same speech, discussing the loss of 
China to our side, Mr. Stevenson showed that he himself 
does not know the facts about the misguided policy of 
the Democratic Administration. For he said: 

“I don’t think that any responsible American in 
either party, including my opponent, ever favored do- 
ing the only thing which might have saved China—that 
is, sending American arms and soldiers in force to bol- 
ster up the crumbling armies of Chiang Kai-shek.” 


AN INDEPENDENT DECIDES 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 
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The stark facts, however, are that the Democratic 
Administration pulled the rug from under our ally, 
Chiang Kai-shek, and caused the “crumbling.’’ China 
could have been saved without American troops, as 
General Wedemeyer and other American observers 
there in 1947 have testified before Congress. But Com- 
munist sympathizers in the State Department in- 
fluenced the withdrawal of our moral support, which 
became publicly known throughout China. The Com- 
munist Chinese were thereafter given every encourage- 
ment. They read the speech of Secretary Acheson in 
January 1950, saying we would not defend Korea, and 
a few months later they risked aggression. More than 
120,000 American casualties have come as a sequel to 
the tragic blunders in our China policy. 

As for “knowing the road to peace,” the Democratic 
Administration has been saying repeatedly that the 
language of “strength” is the only thing the Russians 
understand. Yet the Administration has failed to apply 
that policy in Korea. Unquestionably the dramatic 
dismissal of General MacArthur was public notice to 
the Communists that we did not intend to use maxi- 
mum strength against them. We have, moreover, re- 
fused to permit Chinese volunteers on Formosa or 
elsewhere to come to the aid of South Korea. 











This writer has for several years been a regis- 
tered Democrat, voting in Virginia, speaking only for 
himself—and not for the other editors of this magazine 
—he believes that a decision on how to vote on Novem- 
ber 4 should be based on the paramount issue, which 
is: Shall the Democratic record from 1948 to 1952 be 
approved at the polls? Shall the Administration be 
acquitted of failure in military preparation, failure in 
Far Eastern policy, and failure to bring to our side 
free men everywhere? Are we to continue on this Demo- 
cratic “road to peace,” with casualty lists “stabilized” 
hereafter at 30,000 American boys a year? 

The way to vote “yes” is to vote for Stevenson. 

The way to vote “no” is to vote for Eisenhower— 
and that’s what this writer intends to do. 

General Eisenhower’s record in Europe indicates a 
profound understanding of the problems of the Western 
Alliance and of how to build for peace, including an 
expressed sympathy for the psychological strategy so 
necessary to encourage people in Communist areas to 
seek liberation. 

To find the “road to peace”—or to fight a war if it 
must come—it is better to have at the helm the experi- 
enced Eisenhower than the inexperienced Stevenson. 
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Topay, November 4, 1952, I will walk into a voting booth 
just around the corner from home and tell everybody 
how I want my country run. 

Today, | am the boss. 

In a way, of course, I’m boss in my country every day 

of the year. Government by the people, they say. The 
people, w hen you come down to it, is me. 

But | don’t work full time at governing. I’ve got my own 
job to do—a living to earn, a lawn to mow, kids to play 
with and bawl out and love and look after. So, for the hard 
job of running the country, | hire other men—smarter 
fellows than myself, | hope, but with the same kind 

of heart and purpose. 


They govern for me—but / keep tabs. I listen to what they 
say. | watch what they do. It’s a big country I live in, 

and there’s room for different ways of looking at things. 
I vote for the people who see things as I do, and 

if enough other people agree, that’s the way 


the thing gets done. Thu MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
That’s what it means to be the boss in SOSTEM, Veeeee ayers 


your own country. 





Lloday, I'm the boss 


s 





Now, there are places in the world where a man like me is 
not the boss. They don’t let him vote. Or they march him 
to some public place and tell him whom to vote for. 

I think the voiceless people of those lands are watching me 
as I leave my house today saying: “There goes a lucky man.” 
In this country of mine we love freedom so much, and 

hate force so much, that I am not even forcea to vote. 

I could stay home today if I liked. I could sleep late and 
take it easy and let others do the job of choosing. 


I could—but who'd want to? What spirited man or woman 
would loat through a day like this, when he can go out 

and write boldly on the page of history: “Here’s how 

I want things run in my country”? 


No, today IT am the boss and I must act like a boss. 
Today, I must vote. My freedom, my happiness, my 
pride as an American, are bound up in that simple and 
wonderful act 









